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A modest man feels full of diffidence upon Boxing Day. 
He knows perfectly well a number of people who will accept 
their half-crown or shilling as a matter of course ; and that, 
if he chances to forget his duty, they will not fail to remind 
him of it. But there are numerous cases in which the willing- 


ness to receive a Christmas-box is less obvious. It may be an 
insult in one instance; it may look like a bribe in another ; 
and, in dread of seeming mean, the timid man runs the risk of 
being offensive. It would be a comfort to find a sum charged 
among his taxes to relieve him of this unpleasant duty. But 
it is to be feared he would not escape it then. It was thought 
a great improvement years ago when a fixed charge for 
attendance was made in hotel bills ; but the improvement has 
led to a worse evil, and people not blessed with strong 
nerves are certain to pay twice over. The act may be an 
immoral one, but men and women of scrupulous virtue commit 
it, just as they commit a similar immorality of bribing railway 
porters. 


Men of letters, unless of a high order, are forgotten when 
they die, almost as quickly as stock-jobbers or tallow-chandlers. 
Few people, probably, remember the name of John Carne, who 
died forty years ago, after having written a number of volumes 
in prose and verse. Mr. Carne knew most of the distinguished 
authors of his time, and it was a time when Scott and Southey, 
Wordsworth and Coleridge, were gathering their laurels. From 
some of his letters, privately printed, we gain a fresh glimpse, 
and a pleasant one, of the poets then living in the Lake 
district. Southey won golden opinions from Mr. Carne, as he 
always did from people who made his acquaintance. “ You can 
hardly help loving the man,” he writes, “ after being a few times 
in his company”; and he observes that while in Wordsworth, 
“ amiable as he is,” there is a tendency to depreciate contem- 
porary poets, there is nothing of this kind in Southey. The 
writer, too, was charmed with the poet’s daughters ; but Sara 
Coleridge, who lived at Greta Hall till her Inarriage, seems 
to have been too “blue” for his taste :—“ Miss Coleridge is 
considered a beauty, a rather dark complexion, fine head of 
hair and eyes; but the dead languages look through them too 
much, and her smile is just like a Latin smile.” Wordsworth 
is said to excel in his conversational powers, and “sometimes 
appears conscious of them”; while John Wilson, though a 
brilliant wit, was, in Mr. Carne’s -judgment overrated as a 
talker. As an athlete, the famous contributor to Blackwood 
was unrivalled, and, asa pedestrian, beat both Wordsworth and 
Southey. Fancy walking forty-six miles to a dinner party! 
De Quincey, “one of the smallest men you ever saw,” was then 
living in the Lake Country, and had eyes “beaming with 
intellect and opium.” Altogether, Mr. Carne must have had a 
happy time of it. The Lake Country, alas! has no such 
“lions” to exhibit nowadays. 


It is very inconvenient to drop tears over the wrong man, 
and still more inconvenient to be at the expense of his funeral. 
Having once, as you suppose, buried a brother, it is too bad of 
him to return to life and upset all the family arrange- 
ments. A misfortune of this kind has happened to a lady in 
Treland, and it is impossible not to sympathise with her in her 
failure to recover the expenses of the interment. No doubt, 
howeyer, the brother she so kindly undertook to bury will 
come forward at this juncture. There is some novelty in 
writing a cheque to pay the cost of one’s own funeral; 
moreover, it affords an opportunity for arranging with the 
undertakers to do the thing more cheaply when the gentleman 
is forced to trouble them a second time. 


Atteation has recently been called to the ancient prophecy 
according to which great misfortunes will happen when 
Easter Sunday falls on St. Mark’s Day, April 25, as will be 
the case in 1886. The notion is, no doubt, suggested by the 
rarity of the phenomenon. Between A.D, 1000 and the alter- 
ation of the style in 1582, Easter fell only three times on 
April 25—in 1204, 1451, and 1546. Since the change of style 
it has fallen on April 25 in 1666, according to the new style— 
not then in force in this country, or the prediction would 
have seemed justified by the Great Fire of London—and 
according to the old style in 1736. There has been no other 
instance until 1886, and there will not be another during the 
present millennium, 


It is difficult to realise that five-and-twenty years ago 
cigarette-making was practically an unknown or, at least, an 
unpractised art in this country. Of course, there were even 
then people who smoked cigarettes; but they either made 
them for themselves, or were content with those of foreign 
manufacture. In 1862 the firm of Theodoridi first began the 
production in anything like large quantities, and for half a 
dozen years they seem to have enjoyed almost a monopoly, 
only associating themselves with Messrs. Wood. In 1868, how- 
ever, the English tobacco importers seem to have grown alive 
to the commercial value of the growing taste for cigarettes ; 
and Messrs. Lambert and Butler (of London) and Messrs. 
Wills (of Bristol) entered as competitors for public favour. 
The ground had, however, already been prepared for these 
new-comers ; and such distinctive names as “ Oxford,” “ Cam- 
bridge,” “ Eton,” &c., were passwords among cigarette-smokers- 
Did they represent a size or shape of cigarette, or a special 
blend of tobacco? Were the names “ trade-marks” or literary 
titles? That is the question which the law has now been 
invoked to decide; and scores of thousands of pounds are said 
to depend upon the issue. 
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There is a scheme being mooted amongst some influential 
residents in Shropshire and round about for the purchase, and 
presentation by them to the Prince of Wales, of Ludlow 
Castle. At present, this is a picturesque and well-preserved 
ruin, net yet entirely beyond repair, and is the property of the 
Earl of Powis, from whom it would be bought, and then 
restored. Whether this pleasing project will ever be carried 
out or not cannot be foretold with accuracy ; but as a kind of 
official residence for Princes of Wales, no more appropriate 
place could be found. Here it was that Prince Arthur died ; 
it was the last stronghold of King Charles I. in Shrop- 
shire ; and, as Prince of Wales, Charles lived there in 1616. 
For nearly two centuries it was the palace of Princes of 
Wales ; and independently of Royalty, possesses an interest- 
ing record associated with Milton, Samuel Butler, Sir 
Philip Sydney, and “Squire” Jack Mytton. Renovated and 
restored, Ludlow Castle would be a princely gift worthy of a 
Prince’s acceptance. 


The terrible disaster which befell Miss Fitzroy, who was 
burnt to death through the ignition of her ball-gown by 
contact with a naked candle-flame, sadly recalls all the warn- 
ings that haye so often, and apparently uselessly, been given 
in newspaper correspondence. But, while there exists a quasi- 
legal protection for young ladies of the stage whose business 
demands the wearing of gauzy textures, there is none for 
those who, if not in such constant danger as professionals, at 
least incur, from time to time, a risk which could be minimised. 
From the Lord Chamberlain’s Office was issued, some months 
ago, a mandate to the effect that all light materials for stage 
wear should be washed in a solution of alum or some other anti- 
flammable chemical compound ; and it is to be hoped that this 
regulation is strictly adhered to. Why, now, should not such 
a rule be extended to all such stuffs? Why should not the 
manufacturer or draper who provides muslins, tarlatans, 
tulles, and such like, be forced to guarantee that the materials 
had been, so far as lay in his power and knowledge, rendered 
flameproof? Of course, there would be great difficulty in 
making and asserting such a law; but rather let us have ten 
thousand difficulties than one such dire calamity as that 
which occasioned the shocking death of the lamented young 
Miss Fitzroy. 


A humorous incident, which subsequently occupied the 
attention of the local law courts, is reported from Alsace. It 
is a custom, dating from time out of mind, that, after a 
wedding ceremony, the bride’s garter shall be cut up and 
distributed amongst the male guests, who do her and her 
husband honour by wearing the scraps in their button-holes. 
One young lady possessing, as it afterwards turned out, more 
taste than discretion, wore garters of the French tricolour— 
red, white, and blue. As usual, it was divided, and loyally 
worn in the coats of those who assisted at the ceremony. 
Unfortunately, or carelessly, or perhaps over-zealously, there 
was one of the party to whose share a shred of the red fell, 
and business took him to the railway station, where he was 
promptly arrested by the local police on the heinous charge of 
wearing a French decoration in Alsace contrary to regulations. 
A merciful tribunal, after investigating the matter, acquitted 
the prisoner ; but reports from the locality come that garters, 
with even a suspicion of the colour of the ribbon of the 
Legion of Honour, have gone entirely out of fashion. 


Oranges have always been in great demand at Christmas; 
and it is therefore not untimely to observe that attention 
has been drawn lately to “a rapid decline in the export 
of oranges, the staple product of St. Michael’s.” If this 
were accompanied by a rapid decline in the number 
of broken limbs caused by scattered orange-peel (which 
keeps the pot of accidents boiling, in default of ice 
and “slides” on the pavement), the fact might be con- 
templated with equanimity by everybody but the unfortunate 
orange-growers of St. Michael’s. Unless, perhaps, the surgeons 
would consider that they, too, had a grievance, and would write 
to the papers to have it remedied. 


The “game of golf,” in spite of the popularity attained by 
the more modern lawn-tennis, not only holds its own, but is 
steadily increasing in fayour south of the Tweed. For 
generations the “Blackheath Golf Club,” founded in the 
ominous year 1745, was the only representative of the famous 
Scottish game in the neighbourhood of London. Now there is 
not only the well-established Wimbledon Club, but at a dozen 
places, within almost equally easy distances, we hear of 
“links” and “cadies” and “bunkers” becoming common 
terms in daily conversation. Golf, too, is so far distinguished 
from all its competitors as enjoying the sole right to the title 
of the “Royal game.” In point of antiquity, whilst lawn- 
tennis may claim descent, very broken, from the mythical 
Sphairistike, which Nausicaa and her maidens are said to 
have played, golf can point to a statute of 1457, in which it 
was alluded to as interfering—as did also football, spoken of 
in 1424—with the practice of archery. A still further proof 
of its fascination for the youth of Scotland is that the kirk- 
sessions records of the city of Perth declare, on Jan. 2, 1644, 
that “Visitors report that they found last Sabbath some 
young boys playing at the gowf in the North Inch in the 
time of the afternoon preaching.” 


Observe the incidental advantages of compulsory education. 
A woman (name not given) “ was being taken to prison for 
non-payment of a school fine,” and jumped on a line of railway 
“with the intention of committing suicide” through the 
instrumentality of an approaching train. Constable Hard- 
wick, who had her “in charge,” saved her at the risk of his 
life; “some of the passengers afterwards made a collection 
and paid the fine, to prevent the woman being sent to prison ” ; 
the gallant constable received (as he fully deserved) a silver 
medal from the Order of St. John of Jerusalem; and the 
Kidderminster Town Council had a letter on the 23rd ult. 
from: Mr. Brinton, the member for the borough, bringing to 
their notice the noble conduct of the constable, and the 


acknowledgment it had obtained from the Order of St. John. 
Yet, the woman’s suicidal despair, the passengers’ prac- 
tical sympathy and benevolence, the constable’s heroism, 
the Order’s prompt recognition of gallantry, the Member 
of Parliament’s considerate action, and the prominent 
position temporarily attained by the Town Council of Kidder- 
minster, can all be traced to compulsory education, whereby 
an article which she does not demand is supplied to a poor 
woman who cannot pay for it, who is fined for not accepting 
what she does not want, who is sent 49 prison for her inability 
to raise the fine, and who seeks death to avoid imprisonment. 


It was in 1797 that Pitt recommended the Union of 
Treland with Great Britain. The desire for this union had 
long been the wish of many ardent Irishmen, and it is 
therefore with considerable interest that we glance back at 
the political events of those days, now that the question of the 
repeal of the Union is so much spoken of. When Lord Corn- 
wallis, Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, sent a message to the Irish 
Parliament in January, 1799, the following words speak of the 
French views on the matter of separation :—“ The unremitting in- 
dustry with which our enemies persevere in their avowed design 
of endeavouring to effect a separation of this kingdom from 
Great Britain must have engaged your particular attention.” 
Curiously enough, the first speaker who rose to offer an 
obstacle to the motion was Sir John Parnell, the great-grand- 
father of the Charles Parnell of this day. In 1800 Henry 
Grattan, the great Irish orator, delivered his remarkable 
speech against the Union, and the question was hotly dis- 
cussed, with angry vehemence. One speaker in favour of the 
motion, Mr. Ormsby, remarked that the gentlemen talked of 
spending their blood to prevent Union; he advised such 
high-blooded declaimers to keep their blood to themselves, as 
the Union would most certainly pass; and when Colonel 
Vereker rose to rebuke the Unionists, he declaimed, 
“Pie, fie, upon you, ye apostates; have you taken the 
glittering bait held out to you by the Minister, that he 
may play you in the stream formed by the tears of your 
country!” While the words of Grattan, in a second speech, 
were still more vehement. The Karl of Clare, then Lord 
Chancellor, made a fine speech in moving the Act of Union ; 
and, finally, in March, 1800, the agreement was arrived 
at; and, in the following July, George III. went down to the 
House of Lords to give his final assent; and we have before 
us the record of the King’s costume. His Majesty was dressed 
in purple coat and embroidered waistcoat, and on returning 
wore a scarlet surtout. The Irish Parliament ceased to exist. 


A curious instance of the fact that the most literal 
translation is not always the best calculated to convey the 
precise meaning of the original, is afforded by the title given 
to a recent German rendering of George Eliot’s “Scenes of 
Clerical Life”—Bilder aus dem Kirchlichen Leben Englands. 
This is literally correct; but the German pvblic is hardly 
more likely to discover from the title alone that its attention 
is invited toa set of novelettes than the English reader was 
to mistake the book for a grave ecclesiastical treatise. 


What is called a “remarkable discovery at Clapham” has 
been reported. It appears that “some very interesting ancient 
monuments” have been discovered exactly where they have 
for a long while been said to lie buried in a vault beneath 
St. Paul’s, Clapham, a church which “ occupies the site of the 
original parish church, where the said monuments were stated 
to have been placed.” Is there anything very “remarkable ” 
in this? But people differ as to what is and is not remark- 
able. There is the well-known story of the gallant officer 
who had been instructed to make a note of any “ remarkable 
occurrence’ he might observe from his post, and who, having 
observed a man fall from a rock close by, ascertained that 
almost instantaneous death must have ensued, but did not 
consider the circumstance came under his instructions, and 
made no note of it, excusing himself, when he was taken to 
task for the omission, by pleading that what he would have 
thought remarkable would have been that the poor man should 
not have been almost instantaneously killed by his fall. But, 
perhaps, the remarkable part of the discovery at Clapham is 
intended to be that certain persons must have been telling the 
truth about it from generation to generation. 


There is a singular slip of the pen in Sir Robert Christison’s 
autobiography, when he speaks of the devotion shown by 
Pylades in accompanying his friend to the infernal regions. 
Of course, the reference is to Pirithous. 


Few of us know where many thousands of the most choice 
and delicate plants and flowers which are sold in City marts 
are reared. A correspondent has enlightened us by an 
interesting account of a visit to the Llysonen Gardens, seven 
miles from Carmarthen, South Wales, which are the property 
of Captain Mansfield, R.A., and where he pursues the art of 
floriculture so successfully. “He has an area of 200,000 feet of 
glass, with a proportionately large staff of gardeners, painters, 
glaziers, masons, carpenters, and firemen, many of whom 
reside in very pretty cottages which the Captain has 
built for his people. The mechanical apparatus for 
supplying water and heat are the most perfect that could be 
invented ; and the coal used is the anthracite coal, which 
gives tremendous heat. There are no less than six miles 
of hot-water piping passing through the numerous stove 
and plant houses. Thousands of roses in pots are already 
in bud. A house is devoted to lilium, another to orchids; 
while others are individually devoted to geraniums, 
pelargoniums, cineraria, and sweet-scented foliage plants. 
There are one hundred thousand pots of lilies of the 
valley, for forcing. The camellias are magnificent; and 
a house full of maidenhair fern is a sight not easily to 
be forgotten. The forcing-houses were already rich in 
blossom, and thus eighteen large houses were devoted to 
flowers. In the peach-house 10,000 pots of strawberries are 
forced each year. There are many hands employed in pre- 
paring and packing the flowers for the London market, 
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THE MILLAIS EXHIBITION AT THE 
; GROSVENOR GALLERY. 

After Gainsborough and Reynolds, the glories of the eighteenth 
century, and Watts and Alma Tadema, the leaders of the 
nineteenth century, Sir Coutts-Lindsay has splendidly crowned 
his five years’ work by bringing together a collection of the 
works of Sir John Everett Millais. This display must carry 
conviction to the most insensible that we have living amongst 
us a painter of the widest sympathies, as well as of the highest 
powers, and one whose special character seems to be that, 
whilst ready to submit himself temporarily to any influence 
for good in his art, his strong individuality promptly 
asserts itself, and he emerges with the best elements of 
such influence, perhaps, working within him; although when 
his work is given to the world, one has to seek long 
and patiently for the key to the change which we seem 
to detect. ‘This versatility of style, kept in subjection by 
external motives rather than by unity of aim and purpose, 
cannot fail to arrest attention in looking, as we are forced to 
do on the present occasion, cursorily round the rooms. The 
pictures are arranged with no other view than to their pictorial 
effect. The student of Millais’ art from its first development, 
or of any phase of it, must seek specimens for himself, among 
the hundred and thirty pictures (with about half a dozen 
exceptions all his important works between 1848 and 1885) 
and thirty sketches which have been brought together. The 
result of this arrangement is most striking as a coup-d’ceil; 
and for other reasons, we think Mr. Comyns Carr and Mr. 
Hallé are to be congratulated upon the boldness and success 
of their hanging. The place of honour in the West Gallery 
is given to “The Knight Errant,” painted in 1870, which, 
as a purely technical work, stands high amongst the artist’s 
productions, although it never satisfied his own feelings. It 
is the nude figure of a girl who has been tied to a tree, and 
is in the act of being released by the knight who has rescued 
her. On one side of this picture hangs the portrait of Lord 
Tennyson, and on the other that of Mr. Watts, R.A., both of 
them severe in colour and treatment. At one end of the 
same gallery is the “Idyll of 1745,” exhibited only two years 
ago at the Royal Academy, flanked by the artist’s two 
grandest landscapes—‘ Over the Hills and Far Away” and 
“Chill October.” At the other end is the “North-West 
Passage,” with its rich and strongly contrasted colouring, of 
which a reproduction in colours formed part of the Christmas 
Number of the Jllustrated London News; and on either 
side “The Princes in the Tower” and “The Princess 
Elizabeth.” On the wall nearest to the entrance is “Christ 
in the House of His Parents,’ sometimes called “The 
Carpenter’s Shop,” and close by it are “The Huguenot 
Lover,” “The Widow’s Mite,” and “The Enemy who Sowed 
Tares ”—all early works, which will convey some idea of 
the powers of the young artist, who had, almost on his 
first appearance, attracted the attention of the world of art. 
Those who now look at these works will hardly realise the 
bitter controversies to which they gave rise when first 
exhibited ; but those who can recall what the Academy 
Exhibitions were at that time (1850-1), and contrast them 
with the general level of work now exhibited, cannot fail to 
appreciate the enormous influence Sir John Millais has had 
upon English painting of the last five-and-twenty years. 

In the East Gallery, the space at the end is occupied by the 
“ Ornithologist,” exhibited last year in Burlington House, 
under the title of “The Ruling Passion.” The colours of this 
canvas are now brighter than they were on its first appearence, 
but their soft, subdued tone serves only to throw up in greater 
relief the ladies’ portraits which hang beside it. On one wall 
is another sombre but more imaginative work, “ Aaron and 
Hur holding up the Hands of Moses,” and beside it portraits of 
Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Bright ; whilst opposite to them is the 
“Spate in the Highlands,” flanked by the Earl of Beaconsfield 
and the Marquis of Salisbury. 

In the furthest room, which is reached through the small 
gallery where the drawings and sketches are hung, are to be 
found some of the most important works of the Millais 
Pre-Raphaelite period—for instance, “ Lorenzo and Isabella,” 
one of his earliest’ works; “The Woodman’s Daughter,” 
“ Autumn Leaves,” “The Proseribed Royalist,” and, above all, 
“Sir Ysumbras,” in his gold armour, on horseback, crossing 
a ford, having picked up two little children whom he is carry- 
ing carefully over the stream to the opposite bank. In this 
room also are “The First Sermon,” the little girl all eager 
attention; and its companion picture, ‘“ The Second Sermon,” 
wherein, the novelty being worn away, the little damsel is 
peacefully sleeping in her high-backed pew. 

On. the staircase are hung half-a-dozen landscapes, each of 
which deserve special notice—but especially “'The Fringe of 
the Moor” and “ The Deserted Garden ”’—and we hope to speak 
of these as well as of the other pictures and their special 
features on a future occasion. 


THE WAR OF SERVIA AND BULGARIA. 


In accordance with the terms of the armistice enjoined by the 
Great Powers, the armies respectively of Servia and Bulgaria 
have withdrawn from the positions they had occupied on each 
other’s territory ; Pirot was reoccupied by the Servians on 
Sunday last. Prince Alexander of Bulgaria, on Saturday, 
entered: his own capital, Sofia, with a detachment of 
his victorious army, and was received with enthusi- 
astic demonstrations of popular applause. We are in- 
debted to his Highness for permitting an Artist in his 
suite, M. Bernard, to send us another Sketch of the recent 
military campaign. The Imperial Government of Russia now 
seems disposed to bestow its favour once more upon the 
gallant soldier-Prince, who has been invited to St. Petersburg, 
but it is not certain that he will go at present. The foreign 
Powers and the Sultan of Turkey seem to have agreed that 
the union of Eastern Roumelia with Bulgaria, in some form, 
shall be allowed to stand. 


According to official returns just issued, the rateable value 
of all the metropolitan parishes and unions is £30,370,522, as 
against £27,544,446 in 1881. 

Portrait models of Prince Alexander of Bulgaria and 
King Milan of Servia are now added to that popular place of 
entertainment, Madame Tussaud’s exhibition. 

An explosion on Wednesday week in the Mardy Colliery, 
Rhonddha Valley, resulted in the loss of eighty lives. The 
workings are found to be in good condition, except that 
in some parts there have been considerable falls of roof. It is 
thought that the explosion was caused by the thick coal dustin 
the mine accidentally taking fire and causing an explosion of gas. 
All the bereaved families are on the Permanent Relief Fund, 
and will derive from it some help in their affliction ; but as this 
will in most instances be much below the immediate need of 
the poor people, a fund in aid has been opened, to which 
subscriptions are invited. The Lord Mayor has opened a 
subscription at the Mansion House for the widows and 
orphans left unprovided for.—Thirteen persons were seriously 
injured by an explosion of gas which occurred in the Taylor 
Pit, near Wigan, on Tuesday morning. 
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THE COURT. 
The Duke and Duchess of Connaught, Prince Frederick 
Leopold of Prussia (brother to the Duchess of Connaught), and 
Princess Margaret and Prince Arthur of Connaught, arrived 


-at Osborne on Thursday week. Colonel the Hon. W. Carington 


received their Royal Highnesses at Southampton, and 
attended them to Osborne on board her Majesty’s yacht Alberta 
(Captain Fullerton). On Christmas Eve Prince and Princess 
Henry of Battenberg, with the Duchess of Albany, distributed 
gifts from her Majesty to the children attending the 
Whippingham School. The Queen and the Royal family 
attended Divine service at Whippingham Church on Christmas 
morning. The Very Rey. the Dean of Windsor and the Rey. Canon 
Prothero, M.A., officiated, and the Dean of Windsor preached the 
sermon. The Queen drove out in the afternoon with Princess 
Beatrice and the Duchess of Albany. The Duke aud Duchess of 
Connaught and Prince Frederick Leopold of Prussia walked 
out. The Very Rey. the Dean of Windsor and Lieutenant Von 
Berg had the honour of dining with the Queen and the Royal 
family. The Ladies and Gentlemen in Waiting had the honour 
of joining the Royal circle in the drawing-room after dinner. 
Last Saturday morning her Majesty went out with the Duke of 
Connaught ; and in the afternoon the Queen and the Duchess of 
Albany drove out. The Duke and Duchess of Connaught and 
Prince Frederick Leopold of Prussia walked, and Prince 
and Princess Henry of Battenberg drove. Her Majesty and the 
Royal family and the members of the household attended 
Divine service at Osborne on Sunday morning. The Very 
Rey. the Dean of Windsor officiated. The Duke and Duchess 
of Connaught and Prince Frederick Leopold of Prussia left 
Osborne on Monday morning for London. Colonel the Hon. 
W. Carington attended their Royal Highnesses to Portsmouth 
in her Majesty’s yacht Alberta. On Tuesday the Queen 
held a Council, when Mr. W. Hardman and several other 
gentlemen were introduced to her Majesty's presence, and 
received the honour of knighthood. 

Christmas-tide was celebrated at Sandringham in the good 
old-fashioned style which has prevailed since the Prince of 
Wales has been the owner of Sandringham. On Christmas 
Eve the annual distribution of beef took place at the Royal 
mews, when every cottager on the estate received a piece pro- 
portionate to the size of his family. The distribution was 
attended by the Prince and Princess of Wales, Princes Albert 
Victor and George, and Princesses Louise, Victoria, and 
Maud. Their Royal Highnesses, with Princes Albert Victor 
and George, and Princesses Louise, Victoria, and Maud, 
attended by the ladies and gentlemen, were present at Divine 
service at Sandringham church on Christmas Day. The Rev. 
F. A. J. Hervey, Domestic Chaplain to the Prince of Wales, and 
Rector of Sandringham, officiated, and preached the sermon. 
His Excellency Count Nigra, late Italian Ambassador at the 
Court of St. James’: ; his Excellency the Spanish Minister (the 
Marquis de Casa Laiglesia) ; and Sir Julian Pauncefote, Per- 
manent Under-Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, arrived 
at Sandringham last Saturday, on a visit to the Prince and 
Princess. On Sunday morning their Royal Highnesses, accom- 
panied by Prince Albert Victor, Prince George, Princesses 
Louise, Victoria, and Maud, and by the guests staying in 
the house, were present at Divine service at Sandringham 
church. The ladies and gentlemen of the household were in 
attendance. The Rey. F. A. J. Hervey, Domestic Chaplain to 
the Prince of Wales, and Rector of Sandringham, officiated, and 
preached the sermon. Count Nigra (late Italian Ambassador), 
the Spanish Minister (the Marquis de Casa Laiglesia), and Sir 
Julian Pauncefote have left Sandringham ; and the Austro- 
Hungarian Ambassador and the Countess Karolyi have 
arrived at Sandringham on a visit to their Royal Highnesses. 

The health of Princess Christian has very much improved 
of late. Her Royal Highness is still confined to her bed-room, 
but is able to leave the bed and rest on a couch during a 
portion of the day. 


Lord Salisbury has been elected an Elder Brother of the 


‘Trinity House. 


Major-General Thomas Eiliott Hughes has been appointed 
an Ordinary Member of the Council of the Governor-General 
of India. 

The honour of a baronetcy has been conferred upon Sir A. 
B. Walker, of Liverpool and Warrington, and of Osmaston 
Manor, Derbyshire. Sir Andrew presented an art gallery to 
Liverpool a few years ago, at a cost of over £30,000; and 
recently, when the Corporation built an addition, he again 
generously came forward and defrayed the entire cost, about 
£12,000. 


THE EXPEDITION TO BURMAH. 


Our Special Artist, Mr. Melton Prior, on his arrival in India to 
proceed to join the expedition in Burmah, sent us a few 
Sketches of his voyage by way of the Suez Canal and the Red 
Sea, which may be amusing to our readers this week. At Port 
Said, haying got there from Brindisi, he found excellent 
accommodation on board the Peninsular and Oriental Com- 
pany’s fine new steam-ship Paramatta, the captain of which 
ship he has made the subject of a Portrait. One of the 
passengers was General Sir Frederick Roberts, V.C., the hero of 
the famous campaign of Cabul and Candahar, and now Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Indian Army. The ladies and gentlemen 
on board, during the passage through the Suez Canal and down 
the Red Sea, contrived for themselves a succession of amuse- 
ments—singing, dancing, a subscription lottery (with which 
its manager was rather perplexed), and a social tea-party, 
or “ kettledrum,” allowed for one afternoon, by special favour, 
on deck ; these incidents, with that of a group of passengers 
at the top of the accommodation-ladder, looking at the “ other 
ships coming up behind,” are represented in Mr. Prior’s 
Sketches. The captain’s courtesy and kindness to everybody 
gained the warm regards of all the passengers, who also signed 
a testimonial of approval in favour of Mr. Sullivan, the attentive 
steward. 

Although, before our Special Artist could arrive in Burmah, 
the brief active hostilities conducted by General Prendergast 
were finished, he sends us a Sketch of the Irrawaddy steam- 
boat Thooreah conveying the captive King Theebaw and his 
ladies down to Rangoon. We are indebted to a military corre- 
spondent, Captain Hickson, R.E., for that of the British Com- 
mander-in-Chief, with his Staff, outside the Royal Palace at 
Mandalay ; and we also present a view of Thyetmyo, the 
frontier town of British Burmah, a military station for 
thirty years past. The work of settling the government of 
Upper Burmah, under Mr. Bernard, the British Civil Com- 
missioner, is going on as well as could have been expected. An 
expedition has been sent from Mandalay farther up the river, 
to Bhamo, an important town near the Chinese frontier. The 
rebels or marauders in Pegu have been defeated by Colonel 
Street, with Sepoys and police, on Dee. 17, when their leader 
took flight, losing his gold umbrellas, flags, and a large quantity 
of arms and ammunition. “ ; 

Count Paul Vasali’s “Berlin Society,” a notice of which 
appears at page 22, was translated by Marie Léonard. 


CHRISTMAS DAY. 


The weather in London was dull, with slight rain in the 
morning, the consequence being that the parks and other open 
spaces were almost deserted. Notwithstanding the bad 
weather, the ceremony of changing the guard at St. James's 
Palace in the morning was witnessed by several thousands 
of persons, and a selection of music was played by the 
Grenadiers’ Band. 

Many of the churches in the metropolis were profusely 
decorated with flowers and evergreens, and a succession of 
services took place, the principal of which were in the 
morning. The singing of carols, either as the anthem of 
the day, or, more frequently, at a special service, was a 
marked feature of this year’s celebration of Christmas. At 
St. Paul’s Cathedral the Dean preached; at Westminster 
Abbey Dean Bradley officiated; the Rey. Henry White 
preached at the Savoy Chapel, and the Rey. HE. Sheppard at 
the Chapel Royal, St. James’s. In the Roman Catholic churches 
high mass was celebrated. Cardinal Manning preached at 
the Pro-Cathedral, Kensington. 

_ There were many distributions of Christmas gifts, and 
dinners were given in connection with various charitable 
institutions. The London Congregational Union distributed 
a large number of meals at the Gifford Hall, Caledonian-road. 
At the Field-lane Refuge 700, and at the Providence-row Night 
Refuge about 500, homeless men and women were provided with 
a good meal, and about 1600 poor children, or “Robins,” were 
given a free breakfast at the John Addey’s Schools, Church- 
street, Deptford. Speaking at an entertainment given to the 
boys in his homes, Dr. Barnardo said that he intended 
next year to take eighty or ninety lads to the Canadian 
North-West, with the intention of breaking up the land 
and starting a colony for themselves. Mr. Clement 
Scott, on behalf of Miss Edith Woodworth, an actress, 
provided a dinner for about 400 poor children of theatrical 
employés. It was given in the Lambeth-walk Ragged School. 
For the amusement of the children afterwards, Mr. Bertram 
performed some very clever conjuring tricks, and Mr. Toole 
sang a short comic song. Mr. Walsham and Mr. Loder 
contributed to the entertainment. In several of the London 
hospitals, the patients were regaled with extra Christmas fare. 
The wards were decorated with evergreens, and in most cases 
there were Christmas-trees for the children. 

Through the kindness of many friends, the inmates of the 
Consumption Hospital at Brompton have been ministered to 
in various pleasant ways during this Christmas season. A. 
performance of carols and sacred music was given by Mr. 
Malcolm Lawson and a party of friends on Tuesday evening ; 
and on Christmas Eve the Bishop of London held a special 
Confirmation in the pretty chapel of the hospital. The 
morning of Christmas Day was ushered in by a party of the 
nurses singing carols on the different galleries. Plenty of 
Christmas cheer had been provided by thoughtful friends, to 
which the invalids did ample justice. The evening of 
Christmas Day was enlivened by music, carols, and games : 
Miss Abbott (the lady superintendent), Dr. Waugh (the 
medical officer), the other resident doctors, and some friends, 
exerting themselves most successfully for the amusement of 
the patients. The wards and galleries in the two buildings 
had been prettily decorated by the patients and nurses with 
wreaths and other arrangements of evergreens, intermingled 
with Chinese lanterns, mottoes, flowers, and ferns. On Monday 
evening the Misses Heddy, assisted by a few other ladies, 
provided a Christmas-tree distribution to all the inmates. 

The day was also observed at the workhouses, special 
Christmas fare being provided. At St. Pancras Workhouse, 
2000 dinners of roast beef and plum-pudding were consumed 
by the inmates; and at other workhouses similar additions 
were made to the ordinary bill-of-fare. In the garrisons, 
Christmas was kept in festive fashion. Most of the barracks 
were gaily decked out, and during the dinner the officers visited 
the men’s mess-rooms. Afterwards, the soldiers received their 
friends, who were entertained with music and dancing. 

On the afternoon of Christmas Day the inmates of 
Clerkenwell Prison had the gloom of their condition con- 
siderably lightened by a selection of carols, hymns, and sacred 
song's, rendered by a small choir of gentlemen and boys from 
the Temple Church and elsewhere. ‘he chaplain has for 
several years arranged this entertainment, which is always 
much appreciated. 


The fog and gloom which overspread London and some 
parts of the country last Saturday considerably marred the 
enjoyment of those who desired to spend Boxing Day in out- 
door recreation ; but there were good attendances at most of 
the places of entertainment. There were nearly 27,000 
visitors to the Crystal Palace; 15,600 to the Albert 
Palace ; over 5000 to the South Kensington Museum, nearly 
an equal number to the Natural History Museum; whilst 
the National Gallery, the Zoological Society’s Gardens, and 
other popular places of attraction were largely patronised. In 
the evening the theatres, the Albert Hall, and the music-halls 
were crowded, the great rusk being, of course, to those houses 
where pantomimes were produced. 

The Hon. Charles T. Russell, United States Consul in Liver- 
pool, provided, through Mr. P. Eberle, 300 hot-pots, and the 
same number of loaves, for distribution on Christmas Eve to 
the poorest of the deserving newsboys of Liverpool. The dis- 
tribution was undertaken by Mr. Clarke Aspinall, at the 
request of the Consul. 


Mr. Gladstone on Tuesday celebrated at Hawarden the 
seventy-sixth anniversary of his birthday. There was no 
public demonstration ; but a large number of congratulatory 
letters and telegrams were received, principally from colleagues 
of the right hon. gentleman in the late Administration, and 
from Liberal Clubs throughout the country, except Ireland. 
The Prince of Wales telegraphed his congratulations and 
best wishes. 

Upwards of twenty-two acres of land, known as Highbury 
Fields, purchased for £60,000 by the Metropolitan Board of 
Works and the Islington Vestry, were last week thrown open 
to the public by Mr. J. E. Bradfield, chairman of the Parks, 
Commons, and Open Spaces Committee of the Board.—In its 
annual report, just issued, the Metropolitan Public Gardens 
Association states that great progress has been made in 
utilising open spaces for the benefit of the public, and Lord 
Brabazon has issued an appeal for further assistance in 
carrying out additional schemes. 

Our Portrait of Captain Sir Robert More Molyneux, R.N., 
is from a photograph by R. Ellis, of Valletta, Malta ; and that 
of Sir Oswald Brierly, from one by H. D. Hogben, of Rams- 
gate. Those of the new members of the House of Commons 
are by the London Stereoscopic Company; by Franz Baum 
(Disderi), of Brook-street ; Elliott and Fry, Baker-street ; R. 
Faulkner, Baker-street; W. and D. Downey, Ebury-street ; 
Barraud, Oxford-street; Vandyk, Gloucester-road, Queen’s- 
gate; A. Bouchier and Burt Sharp, Brighton; W. Vick, 
Ipswich ; Whitham, Rochdale ; Wright and Son, Lynn; Adam 
Sauvy, Cork and Dublin ; and Robinson Thompson, of Liver- 
pool. 
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5. A perplexed lottery manager. 


6. In the music-room, 


3. Passengers on the look-out, in the Suez Canal. 


4. Afternoon tea-party in the Red Sea. 


1. A distinguished passenger: General Sir F. Roberts, _ 


7. Summer and Winter. 


2. Our Captain, P. and O. Co.’s Steamer Paramatta. 
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MR. R. CHAMBERLAIN—WEST ISLINGTON. 


Brother of Right Hon. Joseph Chamberlain, M.P.; born 
in London, 1840; was educated at the University College 
School, London; resides at Birmingham, and was Mayor 
of Birmingham, 1879. 


MR. JOSEPH ARCH—NORTH-WEST NORFOLK. 


Born 1826, in Warwickshire, son of an agricultural 

labourer; was a Primitive Methodist local preacher; in 

Paty founded the National Agricultural Labourers’ 
nion, 


MR. LIONEL COHEN—NORTH PADDINGTON, 


Second son of late Mr. Louis Cohen; born 1832, London; 
stockbroker and foreign banker trustee; and manager 
of Stock Exchange, Vice-President of Federated 
Synagogues. 


SIR R. TEMPLE, BART.—S. WORCESTERSHIRE. 


Born 1826, son of Mr. R. Temple, The Nash, Worcester- 
shire; was Finance Minister of India, Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal, and Governor of Bombay; author 
of books on India, 


CAPTAIN E, FIELD—SOUTH SUSSEX. 


A naval officer; was engaged in active service on the 
River Plate, and was Gunnery Instructor on board 
H.M.8. Excellent, at Portsmouth; retired as Post~ 
Captain 1869; resides at Gosport. 


MR.W. BECKETT-DENISON—BASSETLAW, NOTTS. 


Second son of late Sir Edmund Beckett-Denison, Bart. ; 
born 1826; educated at Rugby, and at Trinity College, 
Cambridge ; one of banking firm Beckett and Co., in 
Yorkshire and Nottinghamshire. 


MR. G. C. T. BARTLEY—NOLTH ISLINGTON, 


Born at Hackney, 1842; educated at University College ; 
was twenty years in the Science and Art Department, 
Kensington ; married a daughter of Sir Henry Cole; 
founded National Penny Bank. 


MR. F. A. CHANNING—E, NORTHAMPTONSHIRE, 


Son of late Rev. W. H. Channing, Unitarian minister, 
formerly of Boston, America; educated at Liverpool, 
and at University College, Oxford, where he gained 
honours ; Fellow of that College, 


MR. W. R. CREMER—HAGGERSTON. 


Torn 1838, son of Mr. G. M. Cremer, herald-painter, of 
Fareham; was a carpenter and joiner; was Secretary of 
International Working Men’s Association; editor of the 

Arbitrator,” organ of Working Men’s Peace Association. 


MR. F. B. MILDMAY—SOUTH-WEST DEVON. 


Francis Bingham Mildmay, son of Mr. H. B. Mild- 
ay, of Flete, Modbury, partner in Baring Brothers; 
born 1861, educated at Eton, and at Trinity College, 

_ Cambridge. 
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MR. J. E. ELLIS—RUSHCLIIFE, LEICESTERSHIRE. 


Eldest son of late Mr. E. 8. Ellis, Leicester, Chairman of 
Midland Railway; born 1841, educated at the Friends’ 
School, Kendal ; coal-owner in Nottinghamshire ; Chair- 
man of Nottingham Joint-Stock Bank. 


MR. T. WATSON—SOUTH-EAST DERBYSHIRE. 
Born in Lancashire, 1823, employed at Rochdale in en 


inning; started in business there; is Chairman ©: 

ochdale School Board, a magistrate, and has founded 
and endowed the Infirmary. 

MEMBERS OF i aes 


MR. J. G. GIBSON, Q.C.—WALTON, LIVERPOOL. 


Son of Mr. W. Gibson, of Tipperary, a Taxing-Master 
in Chancery; born 1846; educated at Trinity College, 
Dublin; won two gold medals for history and political 
science ; an Irish barrister and Queen’s Serjeant. 


MR. C. T. MURDOCH—READING, 


Born 1937; educated at Eton; was in the Rifle Brigade, 
served in the Crimea; left. the Army, joined firm of 
Ransom, Bouverie, and Co., bankers; Captain of 
Volunteers in Lord Ranelagh’s regiment. 


E HAO US" OF 


MR. R. L. EVERETT—SOUTH-EAST SUFFOLK. 


A yeoman farmer, of Rushmere, Ipswich, succeeding 
his father in that occupation; born 1833; educated at 
private school at Ipswich; married daughter of Mr. 
Nussey, cloth manufacturer, Leeds. 


T. G. ASHTON—HYDE, CHESHIRE. 


Mr. Thomas Gair Ashton, son of Mr. T. Ashton, of 
Hyde and Manchester, was born Lagi and was educated 


MR. 


at Rugby, 


and at University College, 
for Lan ire. 


xford ; magistrate 
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MUSIC. 

Music, ef course, entered into the entertainments of Boxing 
Day, afternoon and evening performances having been given 
in several localities. Mr. Ambrose Austin’s National Holiday 
Festival Concert, at the Royal Albert Hall, included effective 
vocal performances by Madame Albani, Mr. E. Lloyd, Mr. 
Santley, and other eminent artists ; the London Select 
Choir, conducted by Mr. W. G. Cusins—Mr. O. Svendsen and 
Mr. J.T. Thomas having been the soloists in their respective 
instruments, the flute and harp. The band of the Middlesex 
Yeomanry Cavalry contributed to the programme ; and 
Mr. Sidney Naylor, Signor Bisaccia, and Mr. W. T. Graves (the 
military bandmaster) shared some of the duties of conductor. 
Musical performances were also provided at the Crystal 
Palace in the evening ; and at the Albert Palace, where there 
were organ recitals during the day, and in the evening an 
attractive ballad concert, under the direction of Mr. A. J. 
Caldicott. The Moore and Burgess Minstrels have furnished 
a yaried entertainment at St. James's Hall—musical and 
otherwise—including several new songs, sentimental and 
comic, which proved highly effective. 

We have already briefly referred to the performance of 
Gounod’s “Redemption” at the third of Novello’s Oratorio 
Joncerts at St. James’s Hall, last week, but may here add a 
few lines in recognition of its special excellence. The 
elaborate choral and orchestral details were admirably 
rendered, and the vocal solos were also finely given, as may be 
inferred from the names of the principals—Madame Albani, 
Miss Hilda Coward, Madame Trebelli, Mr. Maas, and Mr. 
Santley. Mr. Ludwig was unable to appear, in consequence 
of illness, and was efficiently replaced by Mr. Bridson. Mr. 
Mackenzie conducted with a decision and discretion that fully 
justified his appointment as musical director of these excellent 
performances. The next concert will take place on Feb. 2, 
when the programme will comprise Mr. Mackenzie’s orchestral 
ballad, “La Belle Dame sans Merci,” Dvorak’s ‘“ Patriotic 
Hymn,” and his dramatic cantata, “ The Spectre’s Bride.” The 
solo vocalists announced are Madame Albani, Mr. Maas, and 
Mr. Santley. 

The new year was inaugurated, musically, by a grand per- 
formance of Handel’s “ Messiah,’ announced for yesterday 
(Friday), this being the fifth concert of the fifteenth season 
of the Royal Albert Hall Choral Society, conducted by Mr. 
Barnby. 

This (Saturday) afternoon there is to be a ballad concert 
at St. James’s Hall. Other important events of the month 
will be the resumption of the Monday Popular Concerts on 
Jan. 11; of the Sacred Harmonic Society's Concerts on the 
following Friday ; Mr. W. Carter’s Scotch concert, in com- 
memoration of Burns, at the Royal Albert Hall, on Jan. 25; 
and the first of a new series of the Heckmann Quartet Con- 
certs, at Prince’s Hall, on Jan. 26. Musical activity in London 
will soon afterwards be still further developed. 

A very interesting “Carol Concert” was given, last week, 
by choristers of Gloucester Cathedral, in the ancient chapter- 
room thereof, under the able direction of Mr. C. L. Williams, 
the worthy organist of the cathedral, who will again conduct 
the Three-Choir Festival, to be held at Gloucester this autumn ; 
the other great provincial festival of the year being that at 
Leeds. 

‘The eminent musical historian, Dr. Ludwig Nohl, died 
suddenly, at Heidelberg, last week. He was born in 1831, and 
studied for the law at the University of Bonn. His musical 
studies were chiefly under Professor Kiel at Berlin. Among 
the many books which have during the past twenty years 
proceeded from his pen may be mentioned the “ Life of 
Beethoven,” “ Mozart’s Letters,” “ Beethoyen’s Letters,” “Gluck 
and Wagner,” and “Beethoven According to his Contem- 
poraries.” Many of these works have run through several 
editions, and some have been translated into English. 


The Bayreuther Bliitter has announced that this year’s 
Wagner Festival at Bayreuth will consist of alternate repre- 
sentations of “Parsifal” and “Tristan und Isolde” (in all 
seventeen) on the following dates—viz., “ Parsifal "—July 23, 
26, 30, and Aug. 2, 6, 9, 13.16, 20; “ Tristan und Isolde ”— 
July 25, 29, and Aug. 1,5,8,12, 15,19. “ Parsifal” (the date of 
the first performance of which will be coincident with that 
which inaugurated the production of “Der Ring des 
Nibelungen” in 1876) will be given on Fridays and Mondays ; 
and “Tristan und Isolde” on Sundays and Thursdays. 
The orchestra, of 110 performers, will not, as heretofore, be 
that of the Munich Hof-Theater, but will be selected from 
various sources ; the conductors being Herren Hermann Levi, 
Hans Richter, Felix Mottl, and Anton Seidl. Engagements 
have been offered to the principals who assisted in the 
representations of “ Parsifal,” as well as to some others, but 
the names of those who have accepted have not yet been 
announced. 


Under the auspices of the Educational Institute of Scot- 
land, an educational congress was opened on Tuesday in St. 
Andrew’s Hall, Glasgow, about 500 teachers attending. Mr. 
Ross, the Principal of the Training College, presided. 

Professor Dewar gave, at the Royal Institution on Tuesday, 
the first of a series of lectures on “ The Story of a Meteorite.” 
He exhibited a number of specimens, and remarked that Pro- 
fessor Hawley had described a meteor as a body moving 
rapidly at a height of seventy miles beyond the earth’s surface. 
He also performed some experiments illustrative of the theory 
of meteoric bodies. 


Mr. Childers was present on Tuesday night at a meeting of 
electors in Edinburgh, having arrived in the evening, and 
consented to come forward as a candidate for the represent- 
ation of the Southern Division of Edinburgh, in place of the 
late Sir George Harrison. Having returned thanks for the 
honour conferred upon him, he said he was opposed to eccentric 
or novel speculations in politics, and would come forward to 
support the views in Mr. Gladstone’s manifesto to the electors 
of Midlothian. He adhered to the principles of free trade, 
peace, economy, and the extension of education. The meeting 
sent a congratulatory birthday telegram to Mr. Gladstone. 

John Magee and his wife were brought up at Bow-street 
Police Court, on remand, last week, charged with attempt- 
ing to extort money from the Prince of Wales by menaces. 
Mr, Poland,for the prosecution, read a long letter, in which 
the writer said he was one of five men told off to assassinate 
the Prince, but was willing to turn informer for £1000, and 
would give himself up on the assurance of a free pardon and 
Government protection. The writer further proposed that if 
his Royal Highness conceded these terms, he should insert a 
few words, as indicated, in the Standard; and the author of 
the letter then entered into details as to how £500 was to be 
sent tohim. <A bag containing five hundred farthings having 
been sent to a woman, according to instructions, a second 
letter by the same writer was sent to the Prince, demanding 
£1500. Mr. Poland said there was no doubt that the letters 
were written by the man, and that the prosecution would not 
ask that the woman ‘should be further proceeded against. She 
was then discharged, and John Magee was committed for trial. 
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FOR 1886, CONTAINING 


TWELVE COLOURED PICTURES, 
PRINTED BY LEIGHTON BROTHERS’ CHROMATIC PROCESS, 
ILLUSTRATING EACH MONTH; 
TWENTY-FOUR FINE-ART :ENGRAVINGS; 
DIAGRAMS OF THE DURATION OF MOONLIGHT; 

AND A GREAT VARIETY OF USBFUL INFORMATION. 
The SHILLING ILLUSTRATED LONDON ALMANACK is published at the 


Office of the ILLUSTRATED LONDON News, 198, Strand, and sold by all 
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BIRTH. 
On the 25th ult., at Ridgway, Upper Norwood, the wife of Joseph Miller, 
of a daughter, 
MARRIAGE. 


On'the 29th ult., at All Saints’ Church, Toronto, Canada, by the Rey. A. 
Baldwin, Incumbent, assisted by the Rev. E. Murphy, Incumbent of St. 
Paul’s, Innisfil, Allan Cassels, barrister, of Toronto, to Maude, eldest 
daughter of the Hon. G. W. Allan, of Moss Park, Toronto. 

*.% The charge for the insertion of Births, Marriages, and Deaths* is 
Five Shillings for each announcement. 
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P RINCESSS THEATREW—Mr. WILSON BARRETT, 

Lessee and Manager. EVERY EVENING at. Hight, the New Play, by 
Henry Arthur Jones and Wilson Barrett, HOODMAN BLIND. Produced under the 
sole direction of Mr. Wilson Barrett. Messrs. Wilson Barrett, E.S, Willard, C. Cooper, 
E. Price, G. Walton, C. Hudson, C. Fulton, Evans, Bernage, Elliott, Barrington, 
&c., and George Barrett ; Miss Eastlake, Mesdames Huntley, Cooke, Clitherow, &e. 
Prices ; Private Boxes, £1 1s. to £9 9s. ; Stalls, 103.; Dress Circle, 63.; Upper Boxes, 
3s. Box-office, 930 to Fiye. Business Manager, Mr. John Cobbe. MORNING 
PERFORMANCE of HOODMAN BLIND EVERY SATURDAY at Two. 


LL rceum THEATRE.—Lessee and Manager, Mr. HENRY 
IRVING.—FAUST.—EVERY EVENING, at a Quarter to Hight o'Clock, FAUST. 
Mephistopheles, Mr. Henry Irving; Martha, Mrs. St irling; Margaret, Miss Ellen 
Terry. Box-office (Mr. J. Hurst) open from Ten to Vive. Seats booked one month 
in advance ; also by letter. Carriages at Eleven-LYCEUM. 


TPHEATRE ROYAL HAYMARKET.—Lessees and Managers, 
Messrs. RUSSELL and BASHFORD.—TO-NIGHT, SATURDAY, at Hight 
o'Clock, NADJEZDA, by Maurice Barrymore. Messrs. Beerbolim Tree, Barrymore, 
Mackintosh, Maurice, &c.; Misses Lydia Foote, Georgina Drew, and Miss Emily 
Rigl. Seats can be hooked daily from Ten to Five, No fees HAYMARKBET. 


JAAN IN LONDON.—UNDER ROYAL PATRONAGE. 
Albert-Gate, Hyde-Park, near top of Sloane-street. DAILY, from 11 a.m, to 
THE JAPANESE 
rate scale, and fireprooe 


10p.m. Special attractions for the Christmas Holidays, 
VILLAGE, Remodelled and Rebuilt on a new and elat 
system. Performances Free, at Twelve, Three, and Hight,in the new Shenaya, 
built to accommodate 1500 persons. Military and other Bands. Admission, One 
Shilling. Wednesdays, Half-a-Crown. Originator and Managing Director. 
TANNAKER BUHICROSAN, 


(ST..JAMES'S HALL, PICCADILLY. 


HE MOORE and BURGESS MINSTRELS. 
MAMMOTH YULETIDE ENTERTAINMENT, 
TRIUMPHANT BEYOND THE MOST SANGUINE EXPECTATIONS. 

See what the “Times,” the “Daily Telegraph,” the “Standard,” the “ Daily 
News,” the “Daily Chronicle,” the “ Morning Post,” and“ Morning Advertiser” of 
Monday say about it. 

NEVER BEFORE has an ENTERTAINMENT RECEIVED such UNQUALIFIED 
NOCMIUMS from the LEADING PRESS OF LONDON. 
THE. NEW PROGRAMME will be repeated EVERY AFTERNOON at Three, 
EVERY NIGHT at Hight. 

Places can be booked at Austin’s Office, St. James’s Hall, one month in advance, 
Fanteuils, 5s.43Sofa Stalls, 38,; Area, 2s.; Gallery, 1s. Children under twelve, half- 
price to all parts except the Gallery. No fees. 


CHRISTMASTIDE HOLIDAYS. 


Tt JAM S28) OBE A POC Alot Lucy, 
THIS and EVERY AFTERNOON, at Three, and EVERY NIGHT at Night. 
Those truly great and inimitable Juvenile Artists, Master 8. ADESON and 
Master C. ADHSON, who created such a furore in the “ Pirates of Penzance,” when 
jt was performed by the Children’s Company, under the direction of Mr. DOyly 
Carte, at the Savoy Theatre last Christmas, have been Engaged for a limited 
neriod, and will appear in conjunction with the MOORE AND BURGESS 
INSTRELS. Doors open 2.30; also 7.30, 


A NNO DOMINI, THE SEARCH FOR BEAUTY, and 
“The Chosen Five,” by EDWIN LONG, R.A. These celebrated Pictures, with 
other Works, are ON VIEW at the GALLERINS, 168, New Bond-street. Ten to Six. 


Admission, 1s, 


[HE VALE OF TEARS.—DORES Last Great PICTURE, 


completed a few days before he died, NOW on VIEW atthe DORE GALLERY, 
35, New Bond-street, with his other great pictures. Ten to Six daily. 1s. 


M ONTE CARLO—THE ADMINISTRATION OF 


MONTE CARLO, in its endeavour to diversify the brilliant.and exceptional 
entertainments offered to the Cost opolitan High Life frequenting the shores of 
the Mediterranean during the Winter Season 1889-6, has much pleasure in announ- 
cing the following remarkable representations, for which purpose Mr. Fabian has 
already engaged— 

Mesdames Isaac, __ 
a Galli-Marié, 
” Franck Duvernoy. _ os 
Mons. Bertin-Tauffenhberger, &c. 
In JANUARY and APRIL will be PERFORMED :— 
LE GRAND MOGUL. LA JOLIE PARFUMEUSE, 
LA PETITE MARIEE. LA MASCOTTH, &«@ 
In FEBRUARY and MARCH :— 
LE ROI LA DIT. 
GALATHEE, 
LES NOCES DE JEANNETTE. 
LE TOREADOR, &c. 


Mesdames Rose Delaunay, 
A Thuillier-Leloir, 
Noemie Vernon, 


LALLA ROUKH,. 
HAYDEE. 
CARMEN. 


THE INTERNATIONAL PIGEON-SHOOTING AT MONACO, 1885-6. 

These International Meetings (First Series) commenced on Tuesday, Dec. 15, and 
will be continued every Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday up to Jan. 14, 1886, Special 
prizes are added to each of the events. 

GRAND INTERNATIONAL MEETING. 
Saturday, Jan, 16: Grand Poule d’Essai. 2000f. % 
Tuesday, Jan. 19: Prix dOuverture. 3000f. and an object of Art, z 
Friday and Saturday, Jan. 22 and 23: Grand Prix du Casino. An object of Art of 
“ 5000f. and 20,0008, : i 
Monday, Jan. 25: Prix de Monte Carlo (Grand Handicap). An object of Art and 3000f. 
Thursday, Jan. 28: Prix de Consolation (Handicap). An object of Art and 1000f. 
Friday and Saturday, Jan. 29 and 30: Second Universal Championship (Triennial), 
; A good Gun and 5000f. ‘ 5 

Bosides, the Stand will be opened every Monday and Friday from Jan. 10 until 
Feb. 28 for Pools and Matches. 7 ‘ 

A Second Series of Meetings will take place immediately after the GRAND 
CONCOURS, and he continued until March 10, every Tuesday, Iriday, and Saturday. 

Thursday and Friday, March 11 and 12: The Grand Prix de Clottire, An object 
of Art and’ 3500f., will be followed by a Third Series of Meetings until April. Vor 
full particulars, address M. A. BLONDIN, Secretary, Pigeon-Shooting, Monte Carlo, 


SEA BATHING AT MONACO. 


This is pursued during the Winter Season, on a sandy beach, facing the Grand 
Hotel des Bains. 5 3 ‘ a 

MONTE CARLO is supplied with the following superior Hotels :—Grand Hotel 
de Paris, the Grand Hétel, the Victoria, Hotel des Anglais, Grand Hotel de Monte 
Carlo, Hétel de Russie, Beau Rivage, &e.; and furnished villas, together with 
excellent apartments, are to be obtamed. 


N cv foe® Cis Kea cee 


CORSO CARNIVALESQUE. 


Masked Revelries, Promenade of Allegorical Cars, 
Cavalcades, Masquerades. 
C20 BS: 0- 4H), GA aeAS 
Bataille de Fleurs, Bataille de Confetti. 
* Veglione, Masked.and Costume Balls, 
Grand Charity Fancy Fair. 
Moccoletti, Serenades, Torchlight Parades, Electric Lights, 
Fireworks, Illuminations. 
Further particulars will be duly announced. 
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The Earl of Kinnoul has intimated to his tenantry in 
Perthshire that he will give them an abatement of 10 per cent 
on their rents for this year; Sir Henry Ingleby has made an 
abatement of 15 per cent on the rents of his Yorkshire 
agricultural tenants for the past half-year; Mr. Leopold 
Rothschild has remitted 15 per cent of the rents of his 
Buckinghamshire tenantry for three years; the Earl of 
Onslow has made an offer to his tenants, on the readjustment 
of their rents, to undertake to pay himself the whole of the 
tithes ordinary and extraordinary, and also half of the rates ; 
and Mr. N. C. Curzon has made an abatement of 10 per cent 
on their last half-year’s rents to his agricultural tenants in 
Yorkshire, Derbyshire, and Lincolnshire. The Earl of Charle- 
snont has informed his Irish tenants that he cannot afford to 
gravit a reduction of rent, 


THE PLAYHOUSES. 

“THE HARBOUR LIGHTS” AT THE ADELPHI. 
The Christmas theatrical season started well with a genuine 
Adelphi suceess. “The Harbour Lights "—a capital title, by- 
the-way, for a nautical drama—is, according to general opinion, 
the best play that Mr. G. R. Sims and Mr. Henry Pettitt have 
written for the popular home of melodrama. It was high 
time that we had a good play of the sea. The Court and the 
Camp have fared very well on the boards of late. The city 
and the suburbs have never been neglected. We have had 
barrack life and despair in the dock ; workmen tumbling off 
scaffolds, and injured by cranes in the busy shipping wharves ; 
murders by gamekeepers and poachers ; explosions in Clerken- 
well, railway accidents, and mining disasters; so that it is 
refreshing at last to get away to “the sea, the sea, the open 
sea”; to hear the chaff of the cheery sailor, to turn the low 
comedian into a man-of-war’s bo’sun, to behold the 
deck of one of her Majesty s ships, and to choose for 
our hero a frank and smart Lieutenant, with a fresh face 
and a breezy smile, and a nature influenced by a 
healthy, active life, and charming messmates. Lieutenant 
Kingsley, R.N., as played by Mr. William Terriss, is one of the 
most delightful characters in modern dramatic fiction. It is 
curious that when the public has been presented with a 
really well constructed drama, interesting from start to finish, 
with striking and effective situations ingeniously turned and 
contrived, and with bright, wholesome dialogue, that an 
attempt should be made to throw cold water on the result, for 
the insufficient reason that something of the same kind has 
been done before, Bless me! What has not been done before 
on the stage? Has any dramatist, living or dead, from Shak- 
speare to Sims, done more than ring the changes on the few 
striking motives that cause joy or despair to the human breast? 
There is nothing very new in love, or hate, or revenge, or 
remorse, or malice, or hope, or pride, and yet these, or some- 
thing like them, must remain the basis of all conceivable 
fiction. No play would stand for an instant that had no love 
in it; a melodrama on a bold basis would totter without a 
murder. I remember once reading a very clever essay in 
an old theatrical magazine, in which the writer analysed, 
scientifically and mathematically, the few, the very 
few, possible motives that go to the making of drama. 
It was astonishing to see how limited, after all, is the 
scope of the dramatist. To write a play in which every 
idea, every scene, every situation, every position was abso- 
lutely original—that is to say, had never occurred before in 
any known form of fiction—would be impossible. Besides, 
such a play would not be wanted. Produce such a work, and 
it would be condemned as unnatural. The various foundation- 
stones of dramas could be told off on one hand, for it must 
never be forgotten that one of the very strongest of motives 
that go to the making of plays—the one immediately con- 
nected with jealousy and revenge—is, for reasons unnecessary 
to explain, forbidden to the English dramatist altogether. 
The most profound and interesting drama of life, the most 
tragic and pathetic situations in which men and women are 
placed daily, are not permitted to be the drama or the 
situations of the stage. 

If experience teaches in most of the affairs of life, why not 
on the stage? Surely, in the making of stage plays both 
Mr. Sims and Mr. Pettitt have had considerable experience, 
and the applause that, at the outset greeted their new 
play is the most convincing proof that out of human 
material they have made a very capital and interesting 
drama. Freshness, kindliness, geniality, and sympathy 
with all that is brave in man and pure in woman are 
the distinguishing features of “The Harbour Lights.” Its 
comedy and tragedy are nicely balanced. We have a murder 
in an old baronial hall ; a scene of grave anxiety, in which a 
good fellow’s character is in peril, admirably illustrated on 
board a man-of-war about to sail for the Hast ; a rescue by a 
gallant officer, who climbs down a precipitous cliff to save a 
drowning woman ; and that best and most stirring of all sea- 
coast features, the return of the rescuing life-boat to a fishing 
village. These are the striking episodes ; but, of course, in 
addition-to them, we get domestic scenes and comic squabbles, 
sketches of Irish character and of sea-dogs, nicely interwoven in 
the story, and hit off in a manner in which Mr.G. R. Sims has 
no rival. At least, as far as one can judge by studying a man’s 
work, it is to Mr. Sims that we are indebted for these 
bright flashes that relieve the serious and sombre tone 
of drama. It is a bold thing—almost a dangerous one— 
ever to speculate on what share belongs to one of 
two authors when they collaborate. It is cven whispered 
that many dramatists are terribly sensitive on this point, and 
regard critics as their natural enemies who dare, under any 
circumstances, to separate the ligature between the Siamese 
twins of the stage. But, for all that,it is as ridiculous to 
deny Mr. Sims credit for what he has done and can do so well 
in the drama of to-day as it would be to refuse to recognise 
the great value of Mr. Pettitt’s excellent work. A drama of 
the sea is useless unless we can get someone who looks like a 
sailor, and understands his life. Such an actor has been found 
in Mr. William Terriss, who, on his first appearance at the 
Adelphi, has made a very marked success. It is a brilliant 
contrast to the dawdling, mumbling school of actors, who ruin 
so many good plays. He is bright, he is electric, he is 
sympathetic. An actor who cannot hold his audience is of 
little value to the stage. He may go on talking words until 
doomsday, but the audience pays no attention to what he says, 
and the drama drops from that minute. When Mr. Terriss 
comes upon the scene, he brightens overything. The audience 
arouses from its momentary lethargy, his brother actors and 
actresses are stirred to impulse. He feels what he does, 
and believes what he says. He is, for the moment, the man 
he is pretending to be. An actor who knows his business ought 
to feel instinctively when he has got his audience in his grasp. 
Without he has done so, his efforts to amuse or interest are 
useless. His words are beaten back as from a dead wall. Mr. 
Terriss may, no doubt, play one part far better than another ; 
but I have never known him to scamp his work, or to fail to 
give any part in which he has appeared nerve, muscle, and 
fibre. Artists are so afraid of exaggerating that they become 
pulseless and ineffective. But there is a vast difference between 
exaggeration and buoyancy. Actors and actresses cannot speak 
on the stage as they do in drawing-rooms. They can be 
natural, without being commonplace and conventional. The 
new play has two very interesting heroines, and they are 
charmingly played by Miss Millward and Miss Mary Rorke, 
two as promising actresses as the stage possesses. Miss 
Millward has a charming, refined, and gentle manner. She 
is sensitive and sympathetic, and has made astonishing progress 
in her art. Miss Mary Rorke bids fair to become one of 
our best pathetic heroines. For a moment, there is always a 
cry, “ Where are our actresses of the future to come from?” 
That cry was for some time a very anxious one, but it looks 
as if it were likely to be answered. Mr. Garden, an excellent 
comedian, Mrs. Leigh, a great favourite at the Adelphi, and 
Mrs. Carter, inimitable in Irish character, are all seen af 
their best ; and both Mr. Percy Lyndal and Mr. Beveridge are 
to be commended as the villains, The drama is excellently 
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mounted, quite in good taste, and never overdone in any par- 
ticular. Messrs. Gatti, who always deserve to succeed, have 
another certain success to carry them on throughout the year. 
“The Harbour Lights” will probably be more popular than 
“Jn the Ranks.” In many respects it is a better play. 


“ ALADDIN” AT DRURY-LANE. 

Costliness, magnificence, and daring in spectacular arrange- 
ment are the distinguishing features of the Drury-Lane stage 
“annual.” Mr. Augustus Harris and his clever brother, Charles, 
have never worked so hard before, and, from the point of view 
of pure pomp, have never done so well. The greatest feats of 
the celebrated Chitelet in Paris pale before the splendour of 
the latest version of “Aladdin.” The properties are more 
elaborate than have ever been seen on the holiday stage before ; 
the dresses, in their richness of colour and design, would astonish 
an Eastern potentate ; procession follows procession, each more 
dazzling than the last; the eye is almost fatigued with the 
contemplation of all the splendour ; and it is needless to state 
that some fun must be sacrificed and the story in a measure 
overwhelmed when the huge Drury-Lane stage is turned 
into a battle-field for the exercise of the huge army 
of supernumeraries, ballet - girls, and children. Mr. 
Augustus Harris has had considerable experience, and pre- 
sumably knows his own business best. It is a money 
worshipping age. Mammon is more respected than Momus. 
People would rather go to Old Drury to see what 
Aladdin cost than to laugh over the adventures of this 
favourite youth and the despair of Widow Twankay. A pro- 
cession of types of female beauty, from Eve to the Duchess of 
Devonshire, is more appreciated by the children of to-day than 
the bigheads of Dykwynkyn and the property giants that 
delighted some of us in our childhood. A luxurious and 
extravagant time must have its counterpart in the Christmas 
pantomime. So splendour succeeds satire, and pomp takes the 
place of pun; and the gambols of clown, harlequin, pantaloon, 
and columbine are lost in the sea of stage-management. It is 
confidently whispered that the fun will come in as an after- 
thought ; that when the drilling has been done there will be 
admitted the humour. It was.a feat of no ordinary magni- 
tude to get such a “ show” ready for the public gaze on Boxing 
Night; there was no time to attend to the delivery of Mr. 
E. L. Blanchard’s capital lines ; to the elocution of the pretty 
young ladies entrusted with the text; to the jokes of low 
comedians, or to the point in the satire that accompanies 
these Christmas reviews. All that will come after. Directly 
these hosts and cohorts, the instant this Xerxes army, this 
panoply of pleasure, answers correctly to the bell of Mr. 
Charles Harris—when the slaves are trained to obey their task- 
masters, easy as they may be—then will come the eccentricity 
and the merriment. Then will the flood-gates of the fun of 
Mr. Harry Nicholls and Mr. Herbert Campbell be opened, and 
then will the pantomime be in full swing. At present, apart 
from its pronounced magnificence, the Drury-Lane pantomime 
has, however, several distinguishing features. The children, 
deprived of their pantomime masks, and with the harlequinade 
cut cruelly short, have been presented with a wonderful blue 
China dog, the pet of the Emperor of China, a dog who breaks 
his tail, and is the feature of the first really amusing 
scene. The blue dog will be a great favourite with the 
youngsters. ‘Then, again, for their special edification, has 
been arranged one of those scenes acted entirely by 
children, that are never so effective as when they are 
presented on the Drury-Lane stage. An army of working-men 
children advance to build Aladdin’s Palace. They erect 
hoardings and scaffolding ; they mix mortar and lay bricks ; 
they use hod, spade, and trowel, and go through the various 
duties of their respective trades. Then the dinner-bell rings. 
The wives come on with baskets, babies, and perambulators. 
The married folks scold, quarrel, sulk, and make it up again ; 
and the whole thing is one of the very prettiest and cleverest 
features in the pantomime. The success of this and other 
children’s scenes is due to Miss Katti Lanner, a celebrated 
teacher of little children for the stage. It is as pretty a pan- 
tomime as anyone would wish to see. Those who are older 
will appreciate the magnificent processions, particularly the 
“Dream of Fair Women,” designed by Mr. Alfred Thompson ; 
will admire the graceful refined style of Miss Grace 
Huntley, the pantomime fun of Mr. Victor Stevens and his 
troupe; and will wait anxiously for the time when their 
old friends, Harry Nicholls and Herbert Campbell, get 
together and invent some comic business. There is one scene 
in which Mr. Nicholls is engaged that could not be improved 
upon. It is the comic imitation of the dancing of Miss Kate 
Vaughan in the Eastern scene in the ballet of “ Excelsior.” 
Every movement and attitude, every wave of the handkerchief 
and action of the hand, is imitated with fun and without 
offence. A few little points like these would relieve the 
pantomime of the pressure of its load of wealth. There are 
plenty of good tunes in it, but they are not made the 
most of in the musical arrangement. However, the spectacle 
will draw all London. Everyone is in duty bound to 
see it; so what does it matter if it be funny or gorgeous? 
Mr. Augustus Harris has driven all rivals out of the field. He 
is “Monarch of all he surveys, His right there is none to 
dispute.” 


OTHER HOLIDAY ENTERTAINMENTS. 


Christmas holiday audiences haye thronged the various places 
of amusement. Multifarious are the attractions ; but passing 
notice can only be given of a few. The arch magician of 
Drury-Lane has waved his wand at the Crystal Palace, and, 
with Mr. I’. C. Burnand’s good aid, conjured up a remarkably 
charming and bright new version of “Cinderella.” Par- 
ticularly pretty and captivating representatives of the Prince 
and Cinderella are Miss Minnie Mario and Miss Dot Mario, 
science giving to the latter a fresh charm in the beautiful 
ball-room scene in the shape of M. 'Trouyé’s dazzling electric- 
light nosegay. The fun of this singularly tasteful pantomime 
is provided by Mr. John and Miss Emma D’Auban, MM. Fred. 
Thorne and Stuart Turner as the exceedingly droll sisters, Mr. 
Fred. Storey, Mr. Lyons, Miss Lilian Francis, and the popular 
Paul Martinetti Troupe, who maintain the fun of the Harle- 
quinade well. : 
Equestrianism flourishes in London. If the Covent- 
Garden Circus does not boast quite so varied a_bill-of- 
fare as the admirable one which was presented last year, an 
excellent company of skilful performers, equestrian and 
acrobatic, yet affords much pleasure to youthful holiday- 
makers—the elever and daring horsemanship of Mr. Batty 
being the-most noticeable feature. Acknowledged chief of the 
hippodramatic profession, Mr. Charles Hengler not only offers 
at his new and elegant Cirque, in Argyll-street, near Oxford- 
circus, a series of Scenes in the Circle unequalled for finish 
and fun—skilful equestrians literally witching “the world 
with noble horsemanship,” and Little Sandy eliciting roars of 
lau shter by his excellent clowning ; but the guiding spirit at 
Hengler’s also treats his juvenile visitors to a most attractive 
version of “ Cinderella” in miniature, the delight of ail the 
little ones. “On the other side of the water,’ Mr. George 
Sanger achieves twice a day the herculean task of engrossing 
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an audience which fills Sanger’s Amphitheatre in the West- 
minster Bridge-road with the equestrian wonders of the “ Great 
Russian Circus Company” in the ring, and with a colossal 
pantomime on the stage into the bargain. Mr. Sanger has 
prevailed upon Mr. Robert Reece to edit “ Aladdin” and “The 
Forty Thieves” anew ; and the favourite “Arabian Nights” 
fables are skilfully interweaved and embellished with accessories 
few but Mr. Sanger could command, the crowning scene of 
magnificence, being, as usual, enriched by a striking pro- 
cession of elephants and other animals from Sanger’s 
menagerie. There is, indeed, an embarrassment of riches at 
Sanger’s Amphitheatre ; and Mr. Sanger would do well to 
curtail the dimensions of his monster entertainment. 

Recrossing the river, and passing huge crowds outside the 
Adelphi and Lyceum waiting to see “The Harbour Lights” 
and “ Faust” (these being two of the great hits of the season), 
we come to the Gaiety. ‘There what Mr. John Hollingshead is 
pleased to term “the sacred lamp of burlesque” has been 
trimmed and garnished for the reappearance of that prime 
Gaiety favourite, Miss Farren. This bright and sparkling 
Queen of Burlesque now delights her numerous admirers in 
“Little Jack Sheppard.” With all the winning vivacity 
of old does Miss Farren sustain the part of the hero 
in the new “burlesque operatic drama” of “ Little 
Jack Sheppard,’ written by Mr. H. P. Stephens and Mr. 
William Yardley. No one is better qualified than this most 
mercurial of Jacks to deliver the puns that abound between 
the gay songs which she sings with accustomed point. Mr. 
David James’s return to burlesque in the character of 
Blueskin is very welcome. The Gaiety company is further 
strengthened by the addition of Mr. Fred. Leslie (Jonathan 
Wild), and by that wonderfully droll comedian, Mr. Odell. 
Miss Marion Hood is another welcome new-comer ; and Mr. F. 
Wood is yet another. With such capable artists as these, and 
Miss Emily Duncan, Miss Sylvia Grey, Miss Eunice, and Miss 
Bessie Sanson to aid Miss Farren, the new burlesque goes very 
merrily, and is one of the brightest of light entertainments 
in town. 

King Pantomime, maintaining his head-quarters at Drury- 
Lane, has the usual brilliant branch establishments at the 
East-End and on the Surrey side. For example, the standard 
English story of “ Dick Whittington” is set forth with mar- 
vellous grandeur by Viceroy John Douglass at the handsome 
Standard Theatre. Enjoying deservedly a well-earned 
reputation as a great pantomimist himself, Mr. George Con- 
quest sustains the prestige of the Surrey with a comic and 
resplendent version of “Robinson Crusoe.” Similarly re- 
nowned in Hoxton, Mrs. Sara Lane entertains Britannia 
audiences with a wonderful olla podrida, entitled “ Daddy 
Longlegs.” At the Elephant and Castle, which Mr. J. Arnold 
Cave has lifted into fame as a good pantomime house, making 
a specialty of drilling a regiment of children to remarkable 
perfection in singing and acting, “ Sindbad” is the theme 
capitally treated. The Grand, at Islington flourishes with a 
oad and witty edition of “Blue Beard,” written by Geoffrey 

‘horn. 

The Moore and Burgess Minstrels, pre-eminent as Ethiopian 
serenaders, delight large holiday audiences with new songs, 
comic and sentimental, and new humorous farces at St. 
James’s Hall. Maskelyne and Cooke still reign in their Palace 
of Magic in the Egyptian Hall, these adroit conjurors being 
now helped by Mr. Charles Bertram as facile princeps of cards, 
and by Mr. Verne as a neat ventriloquist. The Indian Village 
in Langham-place and the Japanese Village at Knightsbridge 
continue to be great sources of instruction and interest ; and the 
native Indian performers at the Battersea Albert Palace like- 
wise afford much entertainment. 


THE CHURCH. 


A marked improvement has been effected in the internal 
appearance of Ainstable church, near Carlisle, by the filling 
in of the three-light west window with Munich stained glass. 

A silver salver, with a cheque for £178 15s. 9d., was pre- 
sented on Monday to the Rey. Charles M‘Anally by the con- 
gregation of St. Jude’s, South Kensington, on the occasion of 
his resigning the Curacy to take charge of the new district of 
St. James’s, West Hampstead. 

A special service for children was held on Tuesday after- 
noon at St. George’s Chapel, Windsor Castle, consisting of 
carols, prayers, anda short address by the Dean of Windsor. 
A large congregation was present, and the carol-singing of 
the children was very effective. 

The Dean of Westminster preached in the Abbey on 
Monday to a crowded congregation, chiefly of children, the 
occasion being Innocents’ day. He pointed out that, although 
there had grown up a large number of institutions for helping 
poor children, great misery and suffering still existed, and he 
appealed for funds to enable the Destitute Children’s Dinner 
Society to extend its work. 

The Bishopric of Manchester has been offered to the Bishop 
of Truro (the Rev. Dr. Wilkinson), and the Deaneries of 
Chester and Worcester have been offered to Canon Fleming 
and Canon Liddon. The Honorary Canonry in Canterbury 
Cathedral, vacant by the death of the Rey. Canon Carter, 
Vicar of Linton, near Maidstone, has been conferred on the 
Rey. Dr. Maclear, Warden of St. Augustine’s College. 

The following have consented to preach at the special 
afternoon services which haye been inaugurated by the 
London Diocesan Council at St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields every 
Sunday at 3.30 p.m. :—Jan. 3, the Bishop of London ; 10, Arch- 
deacon Farrar; 17, the Rev. Gordon Calthrop; 24, the Rev. 
Canon Mason; 31, the Rev. W. H. Webb Peploe. Feb. 7, the 
Rey. T. Teignmouth Shore; 14, the Rev. Hdward A. Stuart; 
21, the Rev. Canon Fleming; 28, the Rey. John H. Ellison. 

In Westminster Abbey the preachers on Sunday mornings 


for January are—Sunday, 3, at ten, the Rey. Dr. Troutbeck ; ~ 


10, the Rev. F. K. Harford; 17, the Rey. J. G. Rutherford, 
Head Master of Westminster School; 24, the Rev. Dr. 
Watson, Rector of Berkeswell ; 31, the Rev. J. Storrs, Vicar 
of St. Peter’s, Haton-square. Dr. Westcott (as Canon in 
Residence) will preach on the Sunday afternoons in January, 
at three, on “ Aspects of the Incarnation,” and on the festivals 
of “Circumcision,” ‘Epiphany,’ and “Conversion of St. 
Paul,” on “ Dedication,” ‘“ Offerings,” and “Service.” Christ- 
mas carols were sung in the Abbey at the three p.m. service 
on Wednesday, Dec. 30. 


Mr. Councillor Stanton, the Mayor of Warwick, has been 
presented with a gold mayoral chain and badge, subscribed for 
by the inhabitants of the town. The value of the chain is 
about £250. © 

The Archer, the first of the six war-vessels of the Scout 
class which are being built for the Government, was launched 
from the shipbuilding yard of Messrs. Thomson, Clyde Bank, 
last week. 

The fortieth annual dinner of the subscribers to the 
Commercial Travellers’ Schools for Orphan and Necessitous 
Children took place at the Freemasons’ Tavern last week, when 
subscriptions to the amount of over £1000 were announced, 


OBITUARY. 
THE ARCHBISHOP OF ARMAGH. 

The Most Rey. Marcus Gervais Beresford, D.D., P.C., Arch- 

bishop of Armagh and Bishop of Clogher, 

Lord Primate and Metropolitan of all 

Treland, Prelate of the Order of St. Patrick, 

} and Lord Almoner to the Queen, died at the 

@ Palace, Armagh, on the 26th ult. His Grace 

was born Feb. 14, 1801, the second son of 

George De la Poer Beresford, D.D., Bishop 
of Kilmore, by Frances, his wife, daughter 
of Mr. Gervais Parker Bushe, of Kilfane, 

M.P., and niece of Henry Grattan ; and was 
grandson of the Right Hon. John Beres- 
ford, whose father, Sir Marcus Beresford, 
married Catharine, Baroness De la Poer, and 
was created Baron Beresford and Harl of Tyrone. The Arch- 
bishop was educated at Richmond School, Yorkshire, and 
Trinity College, Cambridge, and was formerly Rector of 
Kildallen, Vicar of Drung and of Larah, Vicar-Ggperal of 
Kilmore, and Archdeacon of Ardagh. He was made D.D. in 
1840, consecrated Bishop of Kilmore, Elphin, and Ardagh in 
1854, and translated to the Archiepiscopal See of Armagh in 
1862. His Grace married, first, Oct. 25, 1824, Mary, daughter 
of Colonel L’Estrange, of Moystown, King’s County; and 
secondly, June 6, 1850, Elizabeth, widow of Mr. R. G. Bomford, 
of Rahenstown, and only daughter of Mr. J. T. Kennedy, of 
Annadale. By the former, who died in 1845, he leaves issue ; 
the eldest son, George De la Poer Beresford, was late M.P. for 
Armagh. The Marquis of Waterford is cousin of the deceased 
Archbishop. 


LORD BORTHWICK. 

Lord Borthwick died at Rayenstone Castle, Whithorn, Wigton- 
shire, on the 24th ult. 
He was the eleventh 
Baron Borthwick, of 
Borthwick, Mid- 
lothian, in the Peerage 
of Scotland, and a 
Representative Peer 
for Scotland, being the 
second son of Patrick 
Borthwick, de jure 
seventeenth Lord 
Borthwick, by his 
i wife, Ariana, daughter 

Pa of Mr. Cunningham 
Corbett, and he established his claim to the barony (which. 
had been dormant since the death of Henry, tenth Lord, in 
1772) in 1870. He was born June 6, 1818, and married July, 
1865, Harriott Alice, eldest daughter of the late Mr. Thomas 
Hermitage Day, of Frindsbury, Kent, by whom, who survives 
him, he leaves issue, the Hon. Archibald Patrick Thomas 
(Master of Borthwick), born Sept. 3, 1867, and four daughters. 
He was a Deputy Lieutenant for the county of Wigton. Lord 
Borthwick was educated at the High School and University 
of Edinburgh, and was elected a Representative Peer of Scot- 
land in April, 1880. He is succeeded by his only son, the 
Master of Borthwick, above mentioned. 

SIR FREDERICK EVANS. 
Captain Sir Frederick John Owen Evans, R.N., K.C.B., F.RS., 
late Hydrographer of the Admiralty, died on the 20th ult., in 
his seventy-first year. He entered the Navy in 1828 as a 
Volunteer, served through the grades of a navigating officer, 
attaining the rank of Staff Captain in 1867. From 1828 to 
1855 he was employed on foreign service, chiefly in Admiralty 
surveys, and during the Crimean War was actively engaged in 
conducting ships of the Allied Forces among the Aland 
Islands at the capture of Bomarsund. In 1855 he was attached 
to the Hydrographic department of the Admiralty, and was 
eventually, after passing through the various grades, appointed, 
in 1874, Hydrographer. The Commandership of the Bath was 
conferred on him in 1881. Sir Frederick, who acquired high 
reputation as a scientific surveying officer, was elected a Fellow 
of the Royal Society in 1862, on the Council of which learned 
body he served for several years. He was son of Mr. John 
Evans, Master, Royal Navy, and was married to Elizabeth, 
eldest daughter of Captain Charles Hall, R.N. 
SIR GEORGH HARRISON, M.P. 
Sir George Harrison, LL.D., the recently-elected M.P. for 
Edinburgh, died on the 23rd ult., aged seventy-four. He was 
much respected and widely esteemed. Originally an apprentice 
in a well-known firm of clothiers in Edinburgh, he entered as 
a partner at the age of twenty-seven, and by his ability, perse- 
yerance, and judgment gained so leading a position that in 
1882 he was elected Lord Provost; and on the occasion of the 
tercentenary of the University, in 1884, he received knight- 
hood. Sir George’s death is the first among the members just 
returned to the new Parliament. 
DR. BIRCH. 

Dr. Samuel Birch, keeper of the Egyptian and Oriental 
Antiquities in the British Museum, died on the 27th ult., at his 
residence in Caversham-road, N.W. Dr. Birch, who had just 
completed his seventy-second year, was the eldest son of the 
late Rey. Samuel Birch, D.D., Rector of St. Mary Woolnoth, in 
the City of London, and Vicar of Little Marlow, Buckingham- 
shire. In 1834 Dr. Birch entered the service of the Crown, 
under the Commissioners of Public Records, where he was 
the contemporary of the late Sir Thomas Duffus Hardy. In 
January, 1836, he received an appointment under the trustees 
of the British Museum, in whose service he has spent fifty 
years. Dr. Birch was the author of many learned works 
upon Chinese, Oriental, and Egyptian subjects; but it is in 
the special domain of Egyptology that his reputation is 
mainly established. He also contributed frequently to the 
periodical and scientific literature of the day, including the 
transactions of learned societies. He was a member of the 
chief Continental Academies, and had received honorary 
degrees from Oxford, Cambridge, and St. Andrew's Universities. 

DR. ABRATIAM. 
George Whitley Abraham, LL.D., died on Christmas Day, at 
his residence near Dublin. his brilliant scholar and able 
journalist graduated at Trinity College, Dublin; and in 1854 
was called tothe Bar. He became, subsequently, a, member of 
the Endowed Schools Commission, and was a Census Com- 
missioner in 1861, 1871, and 1881. The admirable reports of 
that Commission were from the pen of Dr. Abraham. In 1874, 
he was appointed Registrar of Lunacy, and, in the discharge of 
the important duties of his office, proved himself a most 
efficient official, His death is mourned by a large circle of 
friends. 


have also to record the deaths of — 

Te Ven. Lonsdale Pritt, Archdeacon of Waikato, New 
Zealand, on Oct, 31. tk 

The Hon. Catherine Wynn, third daughter of Spencer 
Bulkeley, present Lord Newborough, on the 10th ult. 

Major Dugald J. P. Campbell, the City Marshal, on the 
23rd ult., aged fifty-seven. He served in Burmah jn 1854, and 
through the Mutiny campaign. 3 
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PARISIAN SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 
(From our own Correspondent.) 
Paris, Tuesday, Dec. 29. 

Is itareality? Is it a subjective impression ? Whichever be 
the case, the year 1885 seems to be ending sadly, without éclat, 
without occasion for rejoicing. The novels and poems and 
essays of the end of the year have spoken of nothing but the 
sadness and uselessness of life; the crowds that one sees 
strolling listlessly along the boulevards, lined with the books 
of the New Year's fair, look gloomy and joyless; the 
Parliament offers none but spectacles of envy, hatred, malice, 
and all uncharitableness. To judge from the Tonquin debate 
last week, and from the National Assembly at Versailles 
yesterday, the mottoof the French Republic, “Liberty, 
Equality, Fraternity,” are vain words. 

The Tonquin and Madagascar credits were voted, as was 
expected, according to the demands and estimates of the 
Ministry, by 274 votes against 270. The Senate voted the 
same credits by 225 votes against 61. The meaning of 
these votes is, like the meaning of the elections of Oct. 4, 
that France disapproves the famous colonial policy of M. Ferry, 
and wishes the expenses of her colonial empire to be reduced. 
to what is strictly necessary. The French colonies of La 
Guyane, Senegal, and the Bourbon cost more than they are 
worth, and yet no one would think of abandoning them. So 
it is with Tonquin. The smallness of the majority by which the 
credits were voted has led M. Brisson to refuse to remain at the 
head of the Government, and so we are once more in the 
midst of a ministerial crisis, which is likely to last for several 
days. It is to be remarked that, in the Tonquin debate, 
M. Brisson failed to indicate any plan of foreign policy. 

The Congress for the election of the President of the 
Republic, held at Versailles yesterday, was, unfortunately, the 
oceasion of a series of scandalous scenes, owing to the 
outrageous conduct of the members of the Right. Before the 
President, M. Le Royer, had opened the sitting, the tumult 
began. “It is an assembly of usurpers!” “The national 
sovereignty is being strangled!” “ Your Congress is illegal!” 
“ Our deputies have been invalidated |” &c., all from the Right 
of the House. These persistent interruptions irritated the 
Left, so that for nearly an hour the National Assembly 
was a scene of uproar, vociferation, and gesticulation. 
The Reactionaries wished to read a solemn protestation 


against the convocation of a Congress where four 
departments of France and 350,000 electors were unrepre- 
sented owing to the invalidation of their deputies. The 


President refused to allow this reading, on the ground that 
the National Assembly was purely an electoral college, and 
all discussion or manifestations were therefore out of order. 
For the same reason, M. Michelin, of the Extreme Left, was 
n0t allowed to propose a resolution for convoking a Constituent 
Assembly for the purpose of revising the Constitution. The 
members of the Right tried in vain to force their way to the 
tribune, which was strongly guarded by the stoutest ushers of 
the Chamber and Senate. Hence, scenes of violence. Finally, 
a vote was taken ; the members of the Right abstained en masse ; 
and, instead of protesting en masse against this disgraceful con- 
duet of the Reactionaries by a unanimous vote, more than 100 
Republicans opposed to M. Grévy candidatures which were 
neither presented nor authorised. The result was as follows :— 
576 voters: Grévy, 457; Brisson, 68; Freycinet, 14. Votes 
were also given for MM. Anatole De la Forge, Le Royer, 
Marshal Canrobert, Léon Say, General Campenon, and Wilson. 
The dissident votes amounted in all to 119. M.Grévy was 
therefore declared re-elected, for seven years, President of the 
French Republic. M.Grévy was born in 1813. 

The winter exhibitions of pictures have begun at the 
gallery of the Rue de Séze with a collection of the works of 
Octave Tassaert. Tassaert committed suicide some ten years 
ago, at the age of sixty-four; and since his death, which was 
the result neither of poverty nor of the disdain of his con- 
temporaries, certain critics and amateurs have endeavoured to 
yaise him to the rank of a great painter and a great colourist. 
The present exhibition will certainly not support this excessive 
reputation, though it is not wanting in interesting and clever, 
if not masterly, works. 

The success of “Sapho” caused the French Academy to 
make advances to M. Alphonse Daudet, and to assure him that, 
if he offered himself, his election would be certain. M. Daudet 
has had recourse to the hundred voices of the Press to decline 
the honour, and to repeat his answer made two years ago to 
similar advances—* I am not a candidate; I never haye been, 
and never shall be a candidate at the Academy.” M. Daudet 
feels that membership of the Academy would interfere 
with his literary independence, and that the solicitation of 
votes is beneath his dignity. It just happens, too, that in the 
novel which he is now writing—‘“Une Rupture dans le 
Monde”—he has satirised the Academicians, and all the 
jobbing and intrigue necessary to win the arm-chair of 
immortality. A a 6 


The Session of the Spanish Cortes was opened last Saturday 
by Royal decree, which was read by Sefior Sagasta, the 
Premier, in both Houses. Sefior Canovas, who was elected 
President of the Congress, urged all parties to unite for the 
defence of peace and legal institutions. It was resolved that 
deputations should proceed to the Palace, to express to Queen 
Christina the regret of the Senate and Chamber at the death 
of King Alfonso.—Her Majesty the Queen Regent and her two 
daughters were present at a great military mass near Madrid 
on Sunday, and were respectfully received. 

A gigantic Christmas-tree was displayed on Christmas Eve 
in the hall of the Royai Castle of Godolls. 
impress distributed the presents among the members of the 
Imperial family and chief Court officials. The Crown Prince 
Rudolph presented the Emperor with a copy of his new ethno- 
graphical work on Austria-Hungary. The Crown Prince and 
Crown Princess returned on Christmas Day to Vienna. The 
Empress returned to Vienna on Monday morning, and the 
Emperor later in the day. They intend to return at the end 
of January, and spend the carnival in Hungary. 

The bill which awaits passage in Congress for the sup- 
pression of polygamy in Utah is of the most stringent 
character. 

The Agent-General for New South Wales has received a 
telegram from Sydney informing him of the formation of a 
new Ministry :—Premier and Colonial Secretary, Sir John 
Robertson, K.C.M.G.; Colonial Treasurer, Mr. J. S$. Burns ; 
Attorney-General, Mr. G. B. Simpson; Secretary for Land, 
Mr. G. Spring ; Secretary for Public Works, Mr. J. Garrard ; 
Minister of Public Instruction, Mr. J. H. Young ; Minister of 
Justice, Mr. L. F. Heydon ; Postmaster-General, Mr. Daniel 
O'Connor; Secretary for Mines, Mr. R. M. Vaughan.—By 
a Reuter’s telegram from Melbourne we learn that tke 
Jfon. G. B. Kerferd has been appointed Judge. The Ton. 
James Service, the Premier, temporarily retires into private 
life, and will probably be suececded by the Hon. Duncan 
Gillies—The Hon. Graham Berry will be appointed Agent- 
General in London, the Hon. Murray Smith having expressed 
a desire to return home. The latter intends to resign his post 
at the end of March or the beginning of April next, 


The Emperor and ~ 


THE DOGS OF LONDON. 


Much comment has been made upon the order lately issued by 
the Chief Commissioner of the Metropolitan Police, under the 
discretionary powers given to him by the Act of Parliament 
(30th and 31st of Victoria, chapter 134, section 18), requiring 
every dog in the streets not led by some person, to be muzzled. 
The police were instructed, when this order came into 
force, on Dec. 10, to capture all dogs found loose and 
unmuzzled; to detain them for three days, and if not 
then claimed by their owners, the dogs were to be sold 
or destroyed. The magistrates were already empowered, 
upon complaint that any dog had bitten or attempted to 
bite any person, to order the animal to be killed; but 
the report that there had been many cases of hydrophobia 
jn London caused some alarm, which induced the Metropolitan 
Police authorities, or perhaps the Home Secretary, to forbid 
unmuzzled dogs to go at large. There is considerable difference 
of opinion with regard to the necessity or utility of this 
undiscriminating rule. Some think that the general depressing 
effec. upon the health of dogs, whether if confined indoors or 
taken out under such unnatural restrictions, deprived of 
needful exercise and prevented from barking, might rather 
predispose many of these animals to disease. It should not 
be forgotten that every dog which actually becomes mad will 
have opportunities of biting people in the household to 
which he belongs; so that muzzling the dogs out of 
doors, or holding them by a leash, affords no absolute 
security that they will not, if mad, be the cause of 
inflicting on human beings that dreadful disease which 
is apprehended. Hydrophobia, indeed, is of extremely rare 
occurrence; and the morbid conditions in which it may 
be generated, when the dog has not been bitten by another 
dog, are very imperfectly understood ; but if dogs are kept at 
all, it would seem advisable to allow them to enjoy a healthy 
and natural manner of life. The police regulations prescribe 
that the muzzle shall be of such a kind, and so put on, as “ to 
admit of the animal breathing and drinking without 
obstruction.” But many persons well acquainted with animals 
do not consider that this is sufficient, as the dog, while taking 
exercise, wants to open his mouth wide, to pant and inhale 
the air freely ; and the act of barking, sometimes at least, is 
probably also needful to his health. As for leading the dog 
by a cord, it may be a desirable precaution in the case of dogs 
which are not obedient to command, or which do not closely 
follow their masters; but it would hardly prevent their 
biting people who happen to pass within reach. The most 
serious objection, however, to the peremptory and universal 
enforcement of this rule, is that it condemns the animal to an 
unhealthy deprivation of exercise; and this, with the 
irritating effect of the muzzle, and with probable struggles 
when the dog resists its putting on, may spoil the tempers of 
hundreds of dogs, and may provoke them to bite children or 
servants in the house. It is, moreover, almost impossible to 
prevent dogs escaping from the house, either whenever a door 
is opened, or through an open window: every dog naturally 
and innocently desires to run out, once or twice a day, to visit 
the familiar street-corners of the neighbourhood, and to see 
what is going on, with that vigilant curiosity which is 
characteristic of the race. A dog which constantly mopes 
indoors may be suspected of a morbid disposition; and it 
cannot be judicious to adopt a treatment likely to form this 
unwholesome habit. 


With regard, however, to dogs which have gone astray and 
haye been lost, as they have no private persons responsible for 
their care, the police may well be employed in putting down 
the nuisance. Their operations in the streets, in pursuit of 
the half-wild creatures, may sometimes have the comical 
aspect shown in our Artist’s Sketches; but the service is 
usefully performed. The captured ownerless dogs are usually 
sent to an excellent institution, the “Temporary Home for 
Lost and Starying Dogs,” in Battersea-road, South Lambeth, 
the twenty-fourth annual report of which has been issued. 
The patrons are their Royal Highnesses the Prince of Wales 
and the Duke of Cambridge; the Earl of Onslow is the 
president, and the list of vice-presidents and of the council 
and managing committee includes many persons of distinction. 
Mr. J. C. Colam is the resident secretary, and Mr. A. J. Sewell 
is the (honorary) inspecting veterinary surgeon. This is, 
at present, the only place in London where lost dogs are 
received and properly cared for ; and all, except_a hundred or 
so in the year, are brought in by the police. In the twelve- 
month preceding the date of last year’s report, 14,772 
dogs were received; and from Jan. 1 to Dec. 14 last 
year, 21,614. The recent police order, from Dec. 10, 
tended very greatly to increase the number captured, and 
the following figures show the increasing daily return for 
one week—Dec. 7, 304.; 8, 253; 9, 242; 10, 266; 11, 353; 
12, 412; and 14, 468. With regard to the detection 
of madness in the animals, it is scarcely possible for one, 
however slightly affected, to escape notice. There are 
seven keepers, all experienced men in discovering diseases, and 
a daily visit is made by Mr. Sewell, the veterinary surgeon. 
There are many kennels set apart for lame or diseased 
dogs, and several wired from top to bottom for the use of sup- 
posed “mad” animals. Of true rabies, there were thirteen cases 
detected in the Home in 1883, fifteen in 1884,and fifty-six 
cases were clearly developed in the kennels last year. The 
danger has been checked for the moment, but that the disease 
has been wholly eradicated is very doubtful. By the dogs 
being now taken to the Home, a very large diminution in the 
number of stray and ownerless animals will be effected. 
Those wearing collars are kept five days, and those without 
collars three days, for their owners to come and claim them ; 
after which time, if in good condition, they may be sold and 
delivered to respectable purchasers. Those which arein such a 
diseased and miserable state as to be unfit to live are put to 
a painless death, a number of them at once, by inhaling a 
narcotic yapour in the “lethal chamber,” invented by Dr. B. 
W. Richardson. This “anesthetic” mode of execution is 
similar in effect to the extinction of life by chloroform, and 
may be called “death by sleep.” The apparatus is shown in 
one of our Illustrations. A wooden chamber, having an in- 
ternal capacity of 200 cubic feet, is closed at all parts, except 
the front sliding-door, and the escape-pipe or flue occasionally 
used for the discharge of gas. It contains two boxes, 18 in. 
long and 4in. wide, filled with Verity’s patent gas fuel, a 
porous burnt loam, which absorbs the fluid poured in through 
a funnel at the top. and gives it out in volumes of vapour, 
when a current of charcoal gas, warmed by the stoves outside, 
is passed over the substance in the boxes. The fluid which 
produces the narcotic effect is a mixture of chloroform and 
bisulphide of carbon. The dogs condemned to this easy way 
of dying are placed in a cage of wooden framework, with an 
upper and lower division, which runs on wheels, over iron 
raiis, through the sliding door into the “lethal chamber.” 
The supply of narcotic yapour is duly regulated by the 
attendants, and in three or four minutes, probably, the animals 
have ceased to breathe. This is ascertained by hearing through 
a sort of stethoscope at the top of the chamber. Itis believed 
that no sense of suffering is felt, the dogs becoming uneon- 
scious as soon as the sliding door is closed. 


CITY ECHOES. 


WEDNESDAY, Dec. 30. 

In connection with an attempt to depress stocks, arrange- 
ments were made to ship gold from New York last Saturday ; 
but the object was so obvious to both sides of the Atlantic 
that no effect resulted, and the shipping orders were ulti- 
mately cancelled without causing any surprise. This failure 
has naturally told against operators for the fall, and the 
upward movement now shows renewed strength. It is easy 
from this experience to draw conclusions favourable to 
expectations of a considerable bound upwards during the 
New Year; but there are some who think that before 
much more rise is experienced there is likely to be a 
pause. Upon the reliableness or otherwise of these views 
it would be idle to venture an opinion; but it seems 
nearly certain that 1886 will witness a very great develop- 
ment in American and Canadian railway matters. But 
nearer home, the interests of investors are also looking more 
favourable. The difficulties with Servia and Bulgaria are in 
prospect of arrangement; and if this result is obtained 
without further bloodshed, it may be relied on to give a 
great impulse to confidence in the comparative stability of the 
Eastern political situation. It has also come about that the 
market views with diminished anxiety the dividend prospects 
of the principal British railways. Altogether, therefore, the 
Old Year is closing well for investors. 

The directors of the Canada Company announce a divi- 
dend of 30s. per share. This rate is the same as was paid last 
half-year, but the shareholders were for some time previously 
accustomed to £2 each half-year, and to the application of any 
surplus to the purchase and cancellation of shares. The com- 
pany’s lands are in Ontario; and lower prices and the com- 
petition of the North-West had rendered land in Ontario less 
valuable. Buteven this diminished prosperity must seem like 
great prosperity to outsiders, as only £1 per share is now paid 
up, and to have £3 per share in bad years is, therefore, quite 
bearable. The market value of £1 share is £80. 

Ata meeting convened for the purpose, the shareholders of 
the Southern Mahratta Railway Company have agreed to the 
proposal of the Indian Government that the company should 
take over and complete the Mysore State Railway. The 
accounts of the two enterprises are to be kept separate. 

A further payment of 2 per cent is announced on Jan. 1 
on account of the coupon, due July, 1881, on the Wellington, 
Grey, und Bruce Railway First Mortgage Seven per Cent 
Bonds. There will then remain £4 3s. per cent to be paid in 
respect of that half-year. 

Continued success has attended the operations of the New 
Zealand Land Mortgage Company, Limited, and for the year 
ended Oct. 31 a dividend of 7 per cent is to be paid, the rate 
being the same as for the previous eleven months. The com- 
pany was registered Nov. 30, 1883. 

The dividend of the Colonial Bank is again 10 per cent per 
annum. pA 


THE POOR OF LIVERPOOL. 


Christmas Eve was kept, in the great and populous com- 
mercial city of Liverpool, by the charitable distribution of 
“ hot-pots ”—messes of good baked or boiled meat and potatoes, 
with bread, sufficient in each case for a whole family—to large 
numbers of the poor. The Mayor, Alderman David Radcliffe, 
and Mrs. Radcliffe, provided a thousand of these seasonable 
gifts, while three hundred more were given by three friends 
whose names are not published; and the members of the 
Junior Reform Club also subscribed for eleven hundred. 
With regard to the Mayor's bounty, of the arrangements for 
which we present an Illustration, it was distributed through 
the agency of the Rev. Canon Postance, the Rev. Canon Major 
Lester, the Rev. Hugh Stowell Brown, and Father James 
Nugent, ministers of different religious communions, at seven 
district centres on the south side of the town, and nine 
stations on the north side ; allotting, to each centre, from fifty 
or sixty to a hundred or a hundred and twenty family dinners. 
The food, excellent beef and mutton and potatoes, to which a 
four-pound loaf was added in each case, was supplied by Mr. 
Philip Eberle, of the Alexandra Hotel, Dale-street, and 
prepared in the kitchens of the Townhall. Each “ hot-pot” 
was composed of 31b. of meat and 7 Ib. of potatoes, the whole 
furnishing a substantial meal for six persons. Hach dish was 
surmounted by a silk flag, bearing the Mayor's arms and the 
initials of himself and Mrs. Radcliffe, with the wish, “A merry 
Christmas and a happy New Year. From the Mayor and 
Mayoress (Mr. and Mrs. David Radcliffe). With all good 
wishes. 1885.” The Mayor himself paid visits to many of the 
distributing centres, and where his Worship was unable to 
attend, other members of the City Council came to grace by 
their presence the giving away of the Mayor's bounty. 

The Christmas dinners given to the poor by members of 
the Junior Reform Club were distributed at about a hundred 
different centres, selected by 139 representative ministers of all 
religious denominations in the city. The “ hot-pots,” each 
composed of 3lb. of meat and 51b. of potatoes, were con- 
tracted for by Mr. Emil Gipprich, of Dale-street, and were 
conveyed to the different bakehouses in carts in the early part 
of the morning. Each recipient of a dish or basin was in 
possession of a ticket previously given him by the ministers. 
‘All the details of the arrangement were carried out under the 
superintendence of the Hot-pot Committee, of which Mr. 
R. D. Buck is secretary. Though a large number of basins of 
food were given away, the subscriptions given by the gentle- 
men of the club were not all utilised, and the balance was to be 
spent in some charitable manner at the beginning of the New 
Year. 


Mr. Thomas Skinner’s “Stock Exchange Year-Book for 
1886” has just been issued, making the twelfth year of 
publication of this well-known guide to investors and others 
concerned in public securities or joint-stock companies. The 
work shows a further increase in bulk, in spite of the great 
pains evidently taken to condense the information as much as 
is possible, without the omission of any essential details. 
Great accuracy has from the first been a distinguishing point 
of this Year-Book, and in this particular the present volume is 
apparently quite up to its predecessors. Messrs. Cassell and 
Company are the publishers. 


According to the Registrar-General’s report, 1965 births 
and 1408 deaths were registered in London last week. 
Allowing for increase of population, the births were 724 and 
the deaths 476 below the average numbers in the corresponding 
weeks of the last ten years. Much of this apparent decline, 
the Registrar-General states, was probably due to delay in 
registration, owing to Christmas Day and the Bank Holiday 
falling on the last two days of the week. The deaths included 
70 from measles, 18 from scarlet fever, 14 from diphtheria, 
78 from whooping-cough, 11 from enteric fever, 13 from 
diarrhea and dysentery. The deaths referred to diseases of 
the respiratory organs, which had been 410, 413, and 503 in the 
three preceding weeks, declined to 383 last week, and were 
154 below the corrected average. Different forms of violence 
caused 44 deaths: 36 being the result of negligence or accident. 
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BOOKS ON THE SOUDAN WAR. 


A twelyemonth ago Lord Wolseley’s army was gathering at 
Korti ; the “ River Column,” under command of General Earle, 
was starting up the Nile ; and Sir Herbert Stewart, who had 
gone forward with the Guards’ Camel Regiment to Jakdul (or 
Gakdul), halfway across the Desert on the route to Matammeh, 
was back at head-quarters, at Korti, preparing to march that 
way for the relief of General Gordon at Khartum. The 
lamented deaths both of General Harle and of Sir Herbert 
Stewart, from wounds in battle, deprived their Queen and 
countrymen in Great Britain of the opportunity of rewarding 
with deserved honours those remarkable military services 
which they had performed in the Soudan campaign. In each 
instance the command was left by them to officers of high 
ability, Brigadier OC. B. Brackenbury and Colonel Sir Charles 
Wilson, whose pens have been employed, since their return to 
England, in writing simple and correct narratives of those parts 
of the expedition respectively belonging to them. Prom Korti 
to Khartwm is the title of Sir Charles Wilson’s modest volume, 
published by Messrs. W. Blackwood and Sons, which consists of 
a “Journal of the Desert March from Korti to Gubat, and of 
the Ascent of the Nile in General Gordon’s Steamers.” No 
military historian since Xenophon has related proceedings of 
this kind in a more simple, unpretentious, and unaffected style, 
which is far better, to the taste of Englishmen and soldiers, 
than the florid descriptions of some of our “Special Corre- 
spondents.” We have read SirCharles Wilson’s unadorned and 
strictly accurate narrative with the greater interest, because, 
as the readers of the J/lustrated London News will remember, 
our own Special Artist, Mr. Melton Prior, whose Sketches are 
likewise entirely free from exaggeration, accompanied the 
march to Gubat, and witnessed the two memorable battles, at 
Abu Klea on Jan. 17, and at Abu Kru, near the Nile, on the 
19th, when Sir Herbert Stewart was mortally wounded. Other 
personal friends, one of whom, Mr. Walter Ingram, a volunteer 
attached to the Naval Brigade, but in England an officer of 
Yeomanry Cavalry, is highly praised by Sir Charles Wilson for 
his cool and quiet gallantry in both engagements, shared the 
experiences here related. But the public in general will eagerly 
follow this account of events still fresh in recollection, and 
which were regarded at the time with admiration, but with some 
degree of anxiety for one of the boldest and most adventurous of 
military movements. The march from Korti to Matammeh, 
a town on the Nile 98 miles below Khartum, was a distance 
of 176 miles over a tract of country not entirely destitute of 
water and pasture, but withont any settled habitations, 
and frequented by powerful hostile tribes. The total 
force commanded by Sir Herbert Stewart numbered 120 
officers and 1900 men, with 300 native servants ; but detach- 
ments were left to guard different posts, and the force engaged 
at Abu Klea, against the attack of from 9000 to 11,000 Arabs, 
partly regular Soudanese soldiers, was much smaller than 
when it set forth from Korti. It was still further reduced by 
the losses in that battle and at Abu Kru, having been diminished 
to the extent of one tenth of its former strength, and was 
encumbered by more than a hundred wounded. ‘This con- 
sideration is sufficient to explain why Matammeh was not 
captured, and why the expedition did not go in force to 
Khartum, or confront and disperse the large army of the 
Mahdi, estimated at from 20,000 to 30,000 men. Sir Charles 
Wilson’s reconnaissance, on the 28th, with two steam-boats, of 
the enemy’s position near Khartum, at the junction of 
the Blue and the White Nile, off Tuti Island, was 
the ultimate feat of this expedition. It was impossible to do 
more than he did, with the means at his disposal; and he 
then ascertained that Khartum had fallen into the enemy’s 
possession, which took place on the 26th ; but, even if Gordon 
had still been living and holding out, we doubt whether these 
steam-boats, with only twenty British soldiers on board, could 
have reached the palace and barracks, or could have rendered 


him any effectual aid. The circumstances of the position at - 


Gubat during several preceding days, the smallness of the 
military force in camp, its exhausted condition, the near 
presence of threatening hostile forces on different sides, and 


the illness of the gallant officer, Lord Charles Beresford, com- — 


manding the Naval Brigade, quite account for the delay in 
going up to Khartum, Sir Charles Wilson being unable to 
start from Gubat till the morning of the 24th. It is evident, 
on the whole, that the force dispatched by Lord Wolseley 
from Korti was not strong enough in numbers to perform the 
arduous service expected of it, and that this was the true 
reason of its failure to reach Khartoum. We should, however, 
from Sir Charles Wilson’s account of the march across the 
Desert, be inclined to believe that there would have been great 
difficulty in sending a larger force, both on account of the insuf- 
ficient means of transport, and of the scanty and precarious 
supply of water. Lord Wolseley’s plans may have been the best 
that could have been adopted, under these circumstances ; but 
the conduct, first of Sir Herbert Stewart, secondly of Sir Charles 
Wilson, and of the gallant officers holding secondary or sub- 
sequent commands, must be fully approved by every careful 
and impartial mind, understanding the facts, and judging the 
merits of their performance. This journal of Sir Charles 
Wilson’s is not only an instructive contribution to recent 
military history, but contains many interesting anecdotes of 
life on the march and in camp, and the clearest and most 
precise accounts of the fighting, besides documents relating 
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to General Gordon, the Mahdi, and the tragedy of Khartum. 
It is furnished with a map of part of the Soudan. 

Captain Willoughby Verner, of the Rifle Brigade, who held 
the post of Deputy Assistant Adjutant-General on the Staff, 
in the Intelligence Department, has published (through 
Mr. R. H. Porter, Tenterden-street) a book of Sketches in the 
Soudan, commendable for graphic fidelity and for their 
artistic merit. Nearly all these drawings were made and 
coloured on the spot, either at the time of the occurrences 
represented, or on a subsequent visit to the place ; they have 
been drawn in lithography by Mr. J. G. Keulemans, and 
printed in the original tints by Messrs. Hanhart. ‘They 
represent scenes on the Nile, with the whale-boats conveying 
the troops, between Gemai and Sarras, at the Kaibar cataract, 
at the Shaban rapids, and in the approach to Dongola, with 
some examples of the animal life, the crocodiles and the birds, 
seen on that river ; Lord Wolseley’s head-quarters’ camp at 
Korti; the advance column marching across the Bayuda 
Desert; the wells, or rock-basins of water, at Gakdul: the 
valley of Abu Klea; the Mahdi’s wild warriors fighting there 
in the battle of Jan. 17; the scene at dawn on the 19th, after 
the night march, and the coming within sight of the river; 
the ground lying between the troops at Abu Kru and the 
Nile, when the second battle was fought; the banks of the 
river, gained with so much toil and bloodshed; the men at 
work fortifying the village of Gubat, on the 20th; the arrival 
of Gordon’s steamers next day, and many other scenes. incidents. 
groups, and figures, the names of which are familiar to every 
reader of narratives of the campaign. Among these, we should 
observe, are some on board the armoured steam-boat Safia, in 
which Captain Verner accompanied Lord Charles Beresford 
to reconnoitre Matammeh and Shendy, firing shot and shell 
into those towns ; a portrait of Kashm-el-Mus, the Arab 
captain of the Tal Howeiya, whose behaviour is much spoken 
of by Sir Charles Wilson ; and one of the English seamen 
equipped for the Naval Brigade. There is a riverside view of 
a fortified camp at Gubat, which is minutely exact in all its 
details. The aspect of the battlefield at Abu Kru, when re- 
visited on Feb. 14, with the vultures and adjutant-birds 
assembled to feast on the bodies of dead men and beasts, is 
depicted with terrible truthfulness; and the hill at Abu 
Klea, littered with the slain foe, lying in dreadful con- 
tortions, is not less shocking to behold. The graves of 
some of our countrymen at Abu Klea, and that of Sir 
Herbert Stewart at Gakdul, are carefully delineated ; and the 
incidents of the return march to Korti, under the command 
of General Sir Redyers Buller, furnish additional subjects 
for Captain Verner’s pencil. The last seen of the enemy was 
in the evening of Feb. 24, near Gebel-es-Sergain : and the 
remaining sketches are mostly on the Nile, where a camp was 
formed by General Dormer at Tani, near Ambukol, and was 
occupied till the end of May. The sketches made at this 
place, and in the subsequent return down the Nile, by Dongola, 
Hafir, and Abou Fatmeh, and in the descent of the cataracts, 
may lack the stirring interest of a forward expedition, 
but are engaging illustrations of a great river voyage, 
amidst remarkable scenery ; and that of the ruined temple 
of Gurian Tawa, in Nubia, is of architectural and anti- 
quarian value. The series of views terminates at the 
railway station near Ambigol, so that this book is wholly 
occupied with the Soudan, containing none of those 
properly Egyptian sketches which have been produced 
in sufficient abundance. Captain Verner’s descriptive and 
narrative record is brief and simple, furnishing all the 
information required to understand the course of events, to 
explain his admirably correct and faithful drawings, and to 
give their subjects a vivid sense of reality, in which quality they 
can hardly be surpassed. We are pleased to recognise one, the 
“yost-mortem examination of a crocodile,’ which he kindly 
sent to us, and which appeared as an Engraving in this 
Journal. It is satisfactory, also, both to ourselves and to our 
readers, that these sketches, in very many instances, agree 
substantially with those of Mr. Melton Prior, our Special 
Artist, upon whose precise accuracy we have always relied, 
and whose work in the Soudan campaign has merited and 
obtained high commendation. 


We are glad to read, in the Gardeners’ Magazine, that the 
new régime at Kew is likely to result in considerable additions 
to the facilities for the public use of the gardens. 

Sir Saul Samuel, Agent-General for New South Wales, has 
been informed by telegram of the arrival in Sydney of the 
steamer Florida, which sailed from Plymouth with emigrants 
in October last. 

The President of the United States has sent a gold watch 
to Mr. Michael Lund, master of the Durham City, of the 
Furness Line, in recognition of the services rendered by him 
to the water-logged American schooner J. G. Ferriss. 

The Wrexham Choir Histedfodd was held in the public hall 
of that town on Monday. Sir Robert Cunliffe, Bart., presided. 
There were nearly thirty competitions for prizes offered for 
poems, essays, wood carvings, singing, &c. The principal, or 
Chair Prize, for the best poem on “ Abraham,” was awarded to 
the Rey. Mr. Humphreys, Welsh Baptist minister, who also 
won the prize for the best pastoral song. There was a concert 
in the evening. 
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SIR OSWALD BRIERLY. 

Sir Oswald Walter Brierly, marine painter to the Queen on 
whom the honour of knighthood has been conferred, was born at 
Chester. Froman early age his love of art was influenced bya 
love of ships and of the sea, and he set himself to study naval 
architecture as well as navigation during a sojourn at Plymouth, 
His first trip was in the yacht Wanderer, with the late Mr Ben- 
jamin Boyd, in which he purposed to make a voyage round the 
world. Accidents of one sort and another prevented the realis- 
ation of this plan, and Mr. Brierly, on reaching Australia, decided 
to fix himself for a time in the then sparsely settled colony of 
New South Wales, selecting Auckland county, in the remotest 
south-eastern corner, for his residence. After some years of this 
life, he had the good fortune (1848) to fall in with Captain 
Owen Stanley, who, in H.M.S. Rattlesnake, was surveying the 
northern shores of the Australian continent, and endeavouring 
to carry out the general survey of New Guinea and the adjacent 
archipelago. During these cruisings of the Rattlesnake, on 
board of which was also Dr. (mow Professor) Huxley, Mr. 
Brierly was able to pursue his career as an artist—sometimes, 
however, under difficulties, for on one occasion, whilst sketch- 
ing, he was captured by the natives; but, happily, Captain 
Stanley arriving opportunely with a boat's crew, he was 
rescued without injury. Soon after the return of H.M.S. 
Rattlesnake to Sydney, Captain Stanley (a brother of the late 
Dean of Westminster) died ; but in Captain Keppel, of H.M.S. 
Meander (mow Admiral Sir Henry Keppel, G.C.B.), Mr. 
Brierly found another friend and helper. In the course 
of his voyage in the Meander, he visited New Zealand, 
South America, and Mexico, and finally reached England in 
1852. On the declaration of war against Russia, Mr. Brierly 
was again afloat with his friend Captain Keppel, who, on this 
occasion (1854), was in command of H.M.S. St. Jean d’Acre, 
and formed part of the Baltic Fleet under the command of 
Admiral Sir Charles Napier. Mr. Brierly saw much active 
service, and furnished to the Jillustrated London News 
numerous sketches of the engagements in which he took 
part, of which the bombardment of Bomarsund was the most 
noteworthy. In the following year the St. Jean d’Acre was 
ordered to the Crimea, and Mr. Brierly again obtained per- 
mission to sail with her. In the operations of the fleet, and 
in the trenches before Sebastopol, he took an active part, and 
was able to convey to the world a truthful and stirring idea 
of the realities of modern warfare. In H.M.S. Highflyer he 
also visited the coasts of Circassia and Mingrelia, and accom- 
panied Captain Sherard Osborne on his gun-boat expedition 
into the Sea of Azoff. 

His subsequent career, though not less honourable, was 
marked by less stirring episodes. By command of her 
Majesty, he attended on board the Royal yacht Victoria and 
Albert, to make sketches of the great Naval Review held on 
the return of the fleets from the Baltic and the Black Sea. 
In 1863 he accompanied the Duke of Edinburgh on a cruise 
to the coasts of Norway, on board H.M.S. Racoon, commanded 
by Count Gleichen. On the Duke’s appointment to the 
Galatea, as Captain, Mr. Brierly accompanied his Royal 
Highness throughout his cruise round the world, visiting the 
Mediterranean, Cape of Good Hope, Australia, and Brazil. In 
1868 he was attached to the suite of the Prince and Princess 
of Wales in their trip to Constantinople, Egypt, and the Crimea. 
In spite of all these journeyings to and fro, Mr. Brierly has 
found time to attain distinction as a painter, and to produce 
many attractive and important works, especially in water 
colours, having been elected an Associate of the “ Old Society ” 
in 1872, and a full Member in 1882. His most important 
works are connected with the great struggle of England with 
Spain for supremacy at sea—for instance, “ Drake 'l'aking the 
Captured Spanish Admiral of the Armada into Torbay,” “Sir 
W. Winter Attacking the Starboard Division of the Armada,” 
“ The Sailing of the Armada from Ferrol,” and its destruction 
off Gravelines. In addition to these, Sir Oswald Brierly has 
painted Magellan discovering the Straits which bear his name, 
“ Blake Embarking at Dover in Pursuit of Van Tromp,” and 
“The Loss of the Revenge,” which is said to have inspired the 
Poet Laureate with his poem on the same subject. 

In 1874, on the death of Mr. Schetley, Mr. Brierly was 
appointed Marine Painter to the Queen ; and, in 1881, he suc- 
ceeded Mr. Solomon Hart, R.A.,as Curator of the Painted Hall at 
Greenwich. The majority of Sir O. Brierly’s Armada pictures 
are in the gallery of Sir W. J. Clarke, of Melbourne; but 
they are, happily, well known through the engravings of the 
Art Union of London, and the etchings of Mr. David Law. 


The annual ball will take place at Willis’s Rooms on Feb. 3 
in- aid of the excellent charities in connection with the 
Printers’ Pension Corporation. 

As two young ladies, named Fitzroy, living at Stoke 
Damerel, Devon, were preparing for a ball, the clothing 
of the elder caught fire. The younger rushed to her sister's 
assistance, and her dress was alsoignited. Both were terribly 
burned, and the younger died the following day. 

The City Press states that the new Council Chamber (in 
commemoration of which a medal has been struck) has cost 
the Corporation £44,431, and the erection of temporary offices 
for the Town €lerk’s, architect's, and other departments has 
involved an additional expenditure of £1817. 


11 & 12, CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C., 
SILVERSMITHS, JEWELLERS, 
AND WATCHMAKERS. 


The Stock of Jewellery is the largest and choicest 
in the City of London, and contains the newest 
and most approved Designs. 


GOODS FORWARDED, ON APPROBATION, INTO 
THE COUNTRY ON APPLICATION. 


Pamphlets of Prices of every description of 
Jewellery and Watches, profusely Ilustrated, 
forwarded, gratis and post-free. 
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3. Distributing at the head district dépét. 


2. Scene in the Townhall kitchen. 


1. The provisions arriving. 


DISTRIBUTION OF FOOD TO THE POOR BY THE MAYOR OF LIVERPOOL. 


Yf | 


SIR 


OSWALD 


W. 
MARINE PAINTER TO THE QUEEN. 
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THE POTTER’S WHEEL. 


We recollect, above twenty-five years 
ago, one of the earliest public appear- 
ances of the Prince of Wales, perhaps 
the first occasion upon which he took 
the chief part in a formal ceremony, at 
the laying of the foundation-stone of 
the Lambeth School of Art, on the 
site of Vauxhall Gardens. The per- 
sonal association of his Royal Highness 
with that locality, and with its art- 
manufacture, which has become cele- 
brated, was again renewed on Monday 
week, by his coming to the works of 
Messrs. Doulton and Co., on the Albert 
Embankment, to present the Society 
of Arts medal to Mr. Henry Doulton, 
the head of that firm, “in recognition 
of the impulse given by him to the 
production of artistic pottery in this 
country.” It fell to the Prince, as 
President of the Society of Arts, to 
perform this act of grace. The honour 
was enhanced in no small degree in 
the eyes of Messrs. Doulton and their 
employés by the manner of its present- 
ation. Due preparation was made for 
an effective ceremony. The show- 
rooms, specially decorated, were pre- 
pared for a distinguished assembly. 
The Archbishop of Canterbury and the 
Dean of Windsor were among the 
invited visitors, and on the dais 
erected for the ceremonial were nearly 
all the leading officials and committee 
of the Society of Arts. The Prince's 
monogram and crest figured in the 
details of the wall decoration, which 
followed a scheme designed by Mr. A. 
E. Pearce, one of the able artists of 
the firm. Facing the dais was one of 
the four panels executed for the 
Bromley Davenport Memorial by Mr. 
George Tinworth, whose service to the 


THE PRINCE 


Or 


PRESENTING THE GOLD MEDAL TO MR, 


WALES 


AT MESSRS. 
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THE DESIGNING-ROOM. 


DOULTON’S ART 


HENRY DOULTON, 


POTTERY WORKS, 


art is of the highest merit and repute. 
Beautiful figure panels in new impasto- 
ware, by Mr. J. Eyre, were displayed 
on either side of Mr. Tinworth’s work. 
On maroon draperies other panels, 
photos, and plaques were effectively 
hung, and flowers, ferns, and flags 
were disposed so as to enhance the 
colour harmony of the scene. While 
the guests were waiting the arrival of 
the Prince, a select choir, under the 
direction of Mr. G. T. Carter, Vicar- 
Choral of Westminster Abbey, sang to 
the audience. They also welcomed the 
Prince by singing, on his arrival, the 
National Anthem, The Prince was 
attended by the Hon. H. Tyrrwhit 
Wilson. Sir Frederick Abel having 
introduced Mr. Henry Doulton to his 
Royal Highness, the Prince addressed 
that gentleman and the company, 
saying, “I need hardly remind you of 
the history of this medal. It is a 
memorial to my late lamented father, 
who did so much to encourage arts, 
manufactures, and commerce, and who 
for eighteen years presided over the 
Society of Arts. This medal, instituted 
twenty-two years ago, has been awarded 
for distinguished merit and for pro- 
moting arts, manufactures, and com- 
merce. From all you have done, Mr. 
Doulton, not only in this country but 
throughout the world, I do not think 
there is anyone more deserving of the 
high compliment we are now about to 
pay you. I would express the great 
pleasure it affords me personally to 
hand you the Albert Gold Medal.” 

In replying to the Prince, Mr. Henry 
Doulton spoke with cordial acknow- 
ledgment of the loyal assistance of 
his fellow-workers in the Lambeth 


LAMBETH, 
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Pottery, naming especially Mr. George Tinworth, of whom 
he bore testimony to the advantage 
they had derived from the Lambeth School of Art, and from 
Institute Technical School at Ken- 
sington, and concluded by reminding his Royal Highness that 
this locality, formerly styled “The Prince's Liberty of the 
Parish of Lambeth,” being part of the ancient manor of 
Kennington, was peculiarly associated with the Princes of 


they were all proud ; 


the City and Guilds 


Wales. 


The Prince received from the hands of Mr. Edward Bryon, 
an illuminated address, in which 
Princess of Wales and the late 
Prince Consort to extend our national manufactures were 


on behalf of the employés, 
the efforts of the Prince and 


specially acknowledged. 


The Prince visited the art pottery, inspected the various 
processes, and took note of an elaborate vase, prepared in com~ 
memoration of the day, to remain in the museum of the works. 
The art studios and workswere afterwards thrown open to the 
visitors, where many of the processes—such as impasto- 
painting, animal-etching, by the Misses Barlow, tile-painting, 
figuring, and appliqué-work—were courteously explained. 
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1852, 


H.M.S. Ruby in the 


imminent, was 


SIR R. MORE MOLYNEUX, K.C.B. 


This ga’lant and distinguished officer of the Royal Navy, who 
has been appointed a Knight Commander of the Bath, is son 
of the late Mr. James More-Molyneux, J.P. and D.L., of 
Loseley Park, Guildford. He entered the Navy as a cadet in 
and served during the Russian War on board H.M.S. 
Sanspareil in the Black Sea, at the bombardment of Sebastopol, 
and subsequently in the Baltic on board H.M.S. Russell. He 
attained the rank of Lieutenant in 1859, Commander 1865, 
and Captain 1872. From 1877, he served in H.M.S. Vesuvius 
on the West Coast of Africa, and was employed in several boat 
operations up the African rivers; he was also Captain of 
/Bgean Sea, 
Turkish War; and in 1879, when a Burmese War seemed 
senior naval officer in Burmese waters. 
In 1882, at the bombardment of the Alexandria forts, 
he commanded H.M.S. Invincible, carrying the 
Admiral Sir Beauchamp Seymour; and he subsequently 
arranged and organised the water supply for the military and 
inhabitants of Alexandria after the ordinary supply had been 


during the Russo- 


flag of 
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NEW STORY BY CHAS, EGBERT CRADDOCK, Author of 
A} pe Prophet of the Great Smoky Mountains,” &e., is 
commenced in the JANUARY NUMBER (Price 15.) of 


"THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY 
e (The FIRST PART of a NEW VOLUME), 

Which ae SE, ¥ aaa’ Twa 
ke New Portfolio,” by Oliver Wende' olmes.. “ Tw 
Simans th ty,’ by Thos, Biiley Aldrich, And Contributions 
by Henry James Jolin Fiske, Edith M. Thomas, M. 0. W. 
Oliphant, and others. ; 
onda WARD, Lock, and Co., Silisbury-square, E.C, 


COMMENCEMENT OF A NEW VOLUMR. 
Now ready, price 6d., post-free 7d., the JANUARY NUMBER of 


GYLVIA'S HOME JOURNAL, mes 
containing, besides the usual LARGE COLOUR D 
FASHION PLATE, an EXTRA PLATE of WIN rer COS- 
TUMES, and an EXTRA SHEET of the LATEST DESIGNS in 
FANCY NEEDLEWORK, &e. ou 
The Contents of the January Number also compris 
THREE COMPLETE STORIES of GREAT INTEREST. 

The Latest London and Loy ees Illustrated by 
upwards 0 % = 
SEVENTY ELEGANT ENGRAVINGS OF THE NEWEST 
MODES, &e. “Some Means by which Women may Barn an 

Honest Penny.” By Lady Constance Howard. 

OPENING CHAPTERS OF A NEW SERTAL TALE. 
Sylvia's Monthly Letter—Christmas Gifts—Rootwork and 
Rockwork: how to make and furnish them—Good-bye to the 
Old Year, Sylvia’s Advice on the alteration of Old 
Dresses, &c.—Domestic Feconomy, &c, i, 

London: WARD, Lock, and Co., Salisbury-sauare, Ec. 


USEFUL ALL THE YEAR ROUND TO | 
EVERY GARDENER, “AMATEUR, OR PROFESSIONAL. 
41 Forty-ninth Issue. Now ready, price 1s.; post-free, 1s, 2d., 
LENNY’S GARDEN ALMANACK AND 
J PLORIST'S DIRECTORY, 1886. Profusely Illustrated 


with characteristic Engravings of New Fruits, Flowers, and 
Vegetables; and containing of Novelties in the Horti- 
cultural and Floral World. Special Tables, of various kinds, 


i 

for Gardeners. Wrinkles for Cottage Gardenersand Amateurs, 

and much Information likely to he of use to Gardeners, both 

Amateur and Professional, every day in the year, . 
London: WARD, Lock, and Co., Salisbury-square, B.C, 


THE NEW PARLIAMENT. |. 
Crown &Vo, price 6d.; or strong cloth binding, 1s., 
WARD AND LOCK’S GUIDE TO 


[THE NEW HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Jontaining a Complete List of all the Members (showing 
to which Party they belong). With Biographies and other 
information. ¢ 
“London: Wanp, Lock, and Co,, Salisbury-square, E.c. 
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A New Iliustrated Serial Story. 
THE ARGOSY, for JANUARY. 
JOHNNY LUDLOW. 
Now Ready. 
With Illustrations. Commences in 


Commences in 
MRS. HENRY WOOD'S MAGAZINE, 
Now Ready. 
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Commences in 
THE ARGOSY, for JANUARY. 
t NDER NORTHERN SKIES. 
By CHARLES W. WOOD, F.R.G.S. 
THE ARGOSY, for JANUARY. 
Now Ready. 


NOW READY. 
THE JANUARY NUMBER OF MRS, HENRY WOOD'S 


MAGAZINE, 
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CONTENTS :— 

1, LADY VALERLA. A New Illustrated Serial Story. Chap. I. 
A Birdof tll Omen, Chap. IL How Edrie’s Fortune was 
Told. Chap. 111. What Edrie Found in the City. Chap. 1V. 
Ten Golden Minutes. Illustrated by M. L. Gow. 

2 GOOD MORROW. By G. B, Stuart. 

3. A TRAGEDY. By Johnny Ludlow. 

4. IN THE BORDER. LAND, By Alexander Lamont, 

5. UNDER NORTHERN SKIES. By Charles W. Wood, 
F.R.G.S. With Six Illustrations, 

6, THE NEST. 2 

, MISS JOLLIBERT’S PROPOSAL, 

8, WHY? 

9, A NEW-YEAR'S GIFT. By Charles Hervey. 

AMES WILDING’S SUMMONS. 

Sixpence, Monthly. 


“phe Argosy’ sails over golden seas."—Daily Telegraph. 

“No reader can wish for better.”—British Mail. 

“Laden with golden grains of amusement.”—Oxford Uni- 
versity Herald. 

“ Bright and charming.”—Perth Chronicle. 

“Ther 
other ma 

“ Best and cheapest of our magazines.”—Standard. 

“ Wirst among the magazines stands ‘The Argosy,’”—Daily 
Chronicle. 

“phe Argosy’ has delightful stori 


:."—Brighton Guardian. 


THE ARGOSY, for January, is now ready. 
Sixpence, Monthly, 


RroHARD BENTLEY and Son, 8, New Burlington-strect, W., 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 


[HE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED 
MAGAZINE. 
JANUARY, 1886, price Sixpence, 
CONTENTS. 
J. SIR HENRY THOMPSON. After Sir J. BE, Millais, 


Bart., R.A. 
Il. THE POWTRY DID IT. By Wilkie Collins. 
Ill. CHARLES LAMB IN HERTFORDSHIRE. By Rev, 
Alfred Ainger, M.A. Illustrated, 
IV, A ena, ae SICILY. Part I. By H. D. Traill. 
ustrated, 
Vv. A HUNDRED YEARS AGO, By Rev. W, Benham, 
B.D. Illustrated. | 
VI. AUNT RACHEL (continued). By D, Christie Murray. 
VII. WITNESSED BY TWO, By Mra. L. Molesworth. 
VII. GRETNA GREEN REVISITED, By J. M. Barrie. 
MACMILLAN and Co., London. 


MAcMILLAN'S MAGAZINE, 
for JANUARY, price Is., 
CONTAINS : 
I. GENERAL GRANT, By L. J. Jennings. 
Il. GEORGE BORROW. By George Saintsbury. 
IL THE POETIC IMAGINATION, By Arthur ‘Tilley. 
IV. THE KING'S DAUGHTER IN DANGER. 
Ns pe “BUMENIDES” AT CAMBRIDGE. By Mowbray 
orris. 
VI. ODE ON A NEAR PROSPECT OF ETON COLLEGE. 
VIL. A STRANGE TEMPTATION. . 2 
VIII, AMERICAN LEADS AT WHIST. By Cavendish. 
i MACMILLAN and Co., London: 


BRING the ILLUSTRATED LONDON 


NEWS.—Half-yearly Volumes bound in the new ap- 
propriate Covers, with gilt edges, at_5s. 6d, each, if sent 
carriage free to LEIGHTON, SON, and HODGE, 16, New-street- 
square, Fleet-street. The only Binders authorised by the 
Proprietors. 


A RUSSIAN SOCIETY NOVEL. 
Inlvol. 2s. boards; 2s. 6d. cloth; 3s, 6d, half morocco, 
} ESPICE FINEM. By J. BIANCA 


HARVEY. London: J. and R,. MAXWELL. 


A STORY FOR THE SEASON. 
Price Is., paper covers; 1s, 6d., cloth (postage 2d.), 
BITTER CHRISTMAS: the Mystery 
ofa Moated Grange.—London; J. and R. MAXWELL. 


A 


THR STARTLING, THE AMUSING, THE ABSURD. 
Price ls., picture covers; 1s. 6d., cloth (post 2d.), 


BARON MUNCHAUSEN. Marvellous 


Adventures. Profusely Ilustrated.—J. and R, MAXWELL. 


GRAPHIC VIEWS OF THE GREAT NORTH-WEST. 
Price 2, hoards ; 2s. 6d., cloth; 33. 6d., half mor. (post 4d.), 


CAP TALN. SONNE VTE GE, By: 
WASHINGTON IRVING.—J. and R. MAxwELn. 


THE BITTER CRY OF OUTCAST LONDON, 
Price 2s., boards; 2s. 6d., cloth ; 3s. 6d., half mor (post 4d.), 


if ECOLLECTIONS OF A RELIEVING 
OFFICER. By F.ROWSELL,C.B.—J. and R, MAXWELL. 


THE EFFECTS OF COMPULSORY EDUCATION. 
Price 2s., covers ; 2s, 6d., cloth ; 33. 6d., half mor. (post 4d.), 
RITAIN’S SLAVES. By GEORGE 
CHALLIS. London: J.and R. MAXWELL. 


Just published, in 1 volume, 256 pp., crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
price 6d, 


EATHER BELLES: a Modern Highland 
Story, By SIGMA, 

© An excellent picture of life in a Highland parish. . . . Story 
interesting.... Well worked out.”—Scotsman. ‘‘ Contains 
two love-stories, prettily told."—Saturday Review. “A re- 
freshing hook, and will have a successful career.”—Oban 
Times. “ Willbe read with pleasure by all who purchase it.”"— 
Bord Advertiser. “A picture of Highland life and cha- 
Acter and pleasing.”—John o’ Groats Journal, “A 


y, bright and interesting to a degree, brimful of 
sketched."—Tunbridge Wells Advertiser. 

Edinburgh: W. P. Nimmo, HA 

NEW PAINTING-BOOK FOR CHILDREN, 

Now ready, price 1s. ; post-free, 1s. 2d., 

FOLKS” TO PAINT, A BOOK OF, From Designs hy 
ALBERT WARREN. _ With 12 Full-page Coloured Plates, 
; Burts. are offered for the best coloured copies of this 
100. 

Now ready, Price One Shilling, 
ds 
CONTENTS For JANUARY, 1886. 
T. A BACHELOR’S BLUNDER. By W.E. Norris. (To be 
If. THE “GREVILLE MEMOIRS.” 
Ill. A LUMP OF CLAY. 
Vv. “OH,—MADAME!” (Conelusion.) 
VI. AN IRISH WIT. 
VIII. SIMILES. 

IX. PASTON CAREW, MILLIONAIRE AND MISER. By 

Cases for binding the yolumes of “Temple Bar” can be 
obtained of all Booksellers, price One Shilling each, 

THE JANUARY NUMBER. 
Mr F478 Os UL NS AG Dy, 

; contains :— 

A COLOURED FASHION PLATE. 
of the Georgette Corsage, 
DIAGRAM SHEET, containing Patterns of -—Q) The Colombe 
Redingote ; (4) Boy's Overcoat. 
NEW PARIS MODELS of Costumes, Toilettes, Mantles, 
COSTUMES AND CHAPEAUX for Children, 
Costumes, and Clothing for Infants. 

MODELS from Les Grands Magasins Du Louvre, Paris. 
Dress and Fashion in Paris. Modes for Children. 
Latest from Pai Myra’s Answers. 

Things one ought to know rder; The Doctoress ; Christ- 
Coiffures ; Replies on Dress, Health, and Personal Attention ; 
Miscellaneous Information, &e. 
back; Military Parure in Richelieu Guipure; Bands in 

vestry Work; Design for Woollen Couyrette, Crochet 
ic 

Can be had of all Booksellers throughout the world ; or of 

Myra and Sow, Publishers, Covent-garden, London. 

Edited by Mrs. WARREN. 

The Part for JANUARY, 1886, will contain :-— 
COSTUMES in the newest style of fashion, especially 
designed, in Paris, for “ The Ladies’ Treasury.” 

Lace, or Richelieu Work. 
A COLOURED ENGRAVING OF HUMMING BIRDS, AND 
MARRIED BY SPECIAL LICENSE.—By 
“ Lovely Lesbia.” 
JANUARY AND ITS TRADITIONS. By the Hditor, 
THE LEGEND OF ST, DISTAFF. By Baroness Swift. 
THE GHOST OF DAME DURDEN. By Miss Cobbe. 
IMITATIVE ART.—THE SCIENTIFIC GARDENER, AND 
LADY ‘Q.—AN AMUSING LOVE-STORY. By the Author of 
“ Joseph, the Jew.” 
FASHIONS, Illustrated in Black and White. 
NOTES ON DRESSMAKING AND DRESSES. 

PASTIME, NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS, ON DITS. 
SEVENPENCE, MONTHLY. 
GWIFTHAND. A System of Shorthand, 

specially designed to answer all the purposes of ordinary 
legibility, and equally adapted to the requirements of 
Stenographic Reporting, 


humour, scenes eloquently described, characters splendidly 
and all Bookse 
“ 
FRUITS AND BLOSSOMS FOR ~ LITTLE 
and Outline Plates for Painting. 
CASSELL and Company, Limited, Ludgate-hill, London, 
TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE, 
continued.) 
IV. ON THE VERGE OF A TRAGEDY. 
VII. MITRE COURT. By Mrs. Riddell. ¢Conclusion.) 
Mrs. Lynn Linton. (To be continued.) 
RicuaARD BENTLEY and Son, New Burlington-street. 
Price Sixpence ; by post, 8d., 

A FULL-SIZED CUT OUT PAPER PATTERN 
Costume ; (2) Low Petticoat Bodice; (3) The Grand Ecuyer 
Chapeaux, Lingerie, &c., for Ladies. 

Mantles, 
Spinnings in Town. By The Silkworm, 
mas Entertainments; Fashionable Underclothing; New 
NEEDLEWORK: Designs for Embroidered Lace Chair- 
tT 3 
Fringe, & 
THE LADIES’ TREASURY. 
A BEAUTIFUL COLOURED PLATE OF BIGHT EVENING 
A FULL-SIZE WORKING DESIGN FOR COLLAR, in Braid 
DESCRIPTION. 
the Author of 
HOW TO CHOOSE A HUSBAND. By Rey. E. J. Hardy. 
THE INFANT JAMES Ci IE aia 
NEEDLEWORK, with Mlustrations. 

GARDENING, COOKERY, NOTICES OF BOOKS, CHESS, 
London: BrEMROSH and Sons, 23, Old Bailey, B.C. 
writing, retaining to the full extenf its clearness and 
EDWARD JONES, 77, Queen-street, H.C. 1s., post-free. 


MEDICAL WORKS BY DR. GUTTERIDGE. 


ANCER: Its Nature and Successful 


Treatment. THE CURABILITY OF CONSUMPTION, 
Hither Pamphlet, post-free, 1s. 
Kenny and ENpEAN, 440, Oxford-street, W. 


By Dr, BARR MEADOWS, Physician (20 years) to the National 
Institution for Diseases of the Skin. Post-free, 13 stamps. 


ERRORS. OF HOM@OPATHY. 


London : G. Hin, 154, Westminster Bridge-road. 


: 1s., post-free, 


ANCER AND. SIMPLE TUMOURS 
DISPERSED BY ELROTRICITY. 
By G. EDGELOW, M.D. 
H. RENSIAW, 356, Strand, W.C. 


JAN. 2, 1886 
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cut off by the rebels. A gold medal was awarded to him for 
his services. Captain More Molyneux. went up the Nile, in the 
spring of 1884, to report on the. facilities for transport in 
anticipation of the Nile Expedition ; and on his return, was 
appointed Commodore in the Red Sea, and had charge of the 
defence of Souakim ashore and afloat until August. 
remained in command of the Red Sea Squadron till June, 
1885, when, active operations having come to an end, the 
appointment there was abolished. Sir R.‘More Molyneux is 
married to Anne, daughter of Captain Forster, R.N., and 
grand-daughter of the late Mr. G. H. Carew, of Carew Castle, 
Pembrokeshire, Pentressant, Shropshire, 
Court, Taunton. 


He 


and Crowcombe 


The Lord Mayor presided at the annual dinner of the 
Commercial Travellers’ Benevolent Institution at the Albion 
Tavern, on Monday, the contributions amounting to £1550. 

The Glasgow National Security Savings Bank has the 
largest amount of deposits of any savings bank in the 
empire, the total being £4,251,966, an increase of £142,041 on 


ON JAN, 4, 1886, 


AY’S SALE 
OF EXTRA STOCK, ACCUMULATED DURING 
THE SEASON. 
DDS AND ENDS 
FROM VARIOUS DEPARTMENTS. 
From the “ Topical Times,” Oct. 17, 1885. 


“ . PAG . 
HAT is most surprising of all is the 
variety of the material in black. In JAY'S, I saw as 
many as twenty stuffs, all new.” 


NR EAT SM DOs 105 Ne Ss 
IN THE FOLLOWING FABRICS: 
FREIZH STRIPE DIAGONAL, 
FREIZE BROCHE CASHMERHS, 
VELVET STRIPE DIAGONAL, 
GRENADINE BYENING MATERIALS. 
A FEW PARISIAN 


MODEL COSTUMES, 
REDUCED TO HALE-PRICE. 


Jars SALE, 
MANTLES. 
OUNG LADIES’ BRAIDED CLOTH 


and STOCKINGETTR JACKNTS, reduced to 25s. 64. 
HANDSOMELY TRIMMED CLOTH MANTLES, reduced 
from 10 guineas to 24 guineas each 
HANDSOME VIOUNA CLOTH CLOA 
Fur, 44 guineas each. + 
A Number of FRENCH MODEL CLOAKS from Paris, reduced 
to half their original cost. 


AY’S SALE, 
COSTUME DEPARTMENT. 
ROCHE SILK SKIRTS, trimmed with 


Chantilly Lace, including Silk and Lace for unmade 
Bodice, 4 guineas. ‘ x 
CHANTILLY LACE SKIRTS, including Lace for unmade 
Bodice, 3 guineas, 3 
There will be no reduction in Jay's Costumes usually sold at 
5} guineas, 


jrrs 


8, Lined and Trimmed 


SALE. 
SILK DEPARTMENT. 
LL-SILK SATIN DUCHESSE, 2s. 


per yard, 
RICH SATIN STRIPE SILKS, 3s. 6d. per yard. 
FAILLE FRANCAISE, 33, 90. per yard. 
BROCADED VELVETS, 4s. 9d. per yard. 
GROS GRAIN, 33. 9d. per yard; usual price, 5s, 9d. 


AY’S SALE, 


GREY DEPARTMENT. 
REMARKABLY CHEAP. 


A LARGE STOCK OF PURE WOOL BEGE 


& CASHMERE, 45 ir, wide, at 1s. 9d. per yard; usual 
price, 3s, 6d, 


AY’S SALE. 
THE SALE will not in any way affect the execution of 
Mourning Orders, a Special Staff being retained for that 
purpose. 


9d. 


J 


M®URNING FOR FAMILIES. 


ESSRS. JAY’S EXPERIENCED 
DRESSMAKERS and MILLINERS 
Trayel to any part of the Kingdom, 

Free of expense to Purchasers, ¥ 
They take with them Dresses and Millinery, besides 
Patterns of Materials, 
At Is. per yard and upwards, 
All marked in plain figures, 
And at the same price as if purchased at 
The Warehouse in Regent-street. 
Reasonable Estimates are also given for 
Household Mourning, 2 
Ata great saving to large or small families, 


Funerals at stated BE Ae in London or country, 


THE LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
REGENT-STREET, W. 


UREKA DRESS SHIRTS.—A large stock 


ready made in eight different sizes, 14 to 17 inch, to 
wear with one stud or three, 63. 7s. 6d., 8s. 6d,, 9s. 6d. In single 
boxes ready for use, by parcels post free. 
R. FORD and CO., 41, Poultry, London. 


GIDIUS.—The only Flannel Shirts that 

_never shrink in washing, not if washed 100 times. 
Made in mixed colours, greys, drabs, browns, &c., 13s. 6d. ; 
three for 39s, 6d., Dieicels post paid, Write for patterns an 
self-measure.—R, RD and CO., 41, Poultry, London. 


GIDIUS.—The only Wool Fabric that 
4-4 never shrinks in washing, Gentlemen's Under-Vests, 
six different sizes, 5s. 9d. to 68. 9d. each; Pants, with belt 
bands, 63, 6d, to 7s. 6d. ; Half Hose, 1s. 6d, All to match. Three 
different colours. Patterns and self-measure free by post. 
R. FORD and CO., 41, Poultry, London. 


BokWiICKS BAKING POWDER. 
FOR HOME-MADE BREAD AND PASTRY. 


ORWICKS BAKING POWDER. 
FOR PLUM PUDDINGS AND PLUM CAKE. 


ORWICK’S BAKING POWDER. 
FIVE GOLD MEDALS AWARDED. 


Bor®wicrs BAKING POWDER, 
600,000 PACKAGES SOLD WEEKLY. 


HROAT AFFECTIONS and 


HOARSENESS. All suffering from Irritation of the 
Throat and Hoarseness will be ogee surprised at thealmost 
immediate relief afforded hy the use of BROWN’S BRON- 
CHIAL TROCHES. These famous “lozenges” are sold by all re- 
spectahle Chemists in this country, at ena per Box, People 
troubled with a “ hacking cough,” a “ slight cold,” or bronchial 
affections cannot try them too soon, as similar troubles, if 
allowed to progress, result in serious Pulmonary and 
Asthmatic affections. . 


AYLOR’S CIMOLITE is the only 
thoroughly harmless SKIN POWDER, Prepared by an 
experienced Chemist, and constantly prescribed by the most 
eminent Skin Doctors. Post-free. Send 1M or 36 neat y sbamps. 
TAYLOR, Chemist, 13, Baker-street, London, W. 


IL PAINTING: <A Handbook. By 


JOSEPH BOUVIER. One Shilling; post-free, 1s, 1d. 
LECHERTIER, BABE, and Co., 60, Regent-street, Ww. Ali 
materials for any class of painting and drawing. ? 


Sixth Edition, 1s.; or 12 stamps by post, 


NOSE AND THROAT DISEASES. By 
GEORGE MOORE, M.D. 
Also, ENLARGED TONSILS CURABLE WITHOUT 


18, 
| JAMES Epps and Co., 170, Piccadilly ; and 48, Threadneedle-st. 


GELoW's FURNITURE. 


GiLLow and CO., 406, Oxford-street, 


and CABINET-MAKERS 


to the QUEEN, 


ESSRS. GILLOW and CO. are the 


largest Manufacturers of Furniture in the Kingdom. 


MESSBS. GILLOW and CO. have largely 


- increased their Show-Rooms. They have a most ex- 
tensive collection of the highest class of Furniture, designed 
and manufactured by themselves with the greatest care, at 
yery moderate prices. 


ED-ROOM SUITES.—From the simplest 


? in design and construction to the finest specimens of the 
eabinet-maker's art. 


M4S UFACTORIES : LONDON 
LANCASTER. 


HAT IS YOUR CREST and WHAT 


1s YOUR MOTTO? —Send name and county to 
CULLETON’S Heraldic Office. Plain Sketch, $s. 6d. ; colours, 7s. 
The arms nan and wife blended. Crest craved on seals, 
rings, books, and steel dies, 83. 6d. Gold Seal, with crest, 20s, 
Solid Gold Ring, 18-carat, Hall-narked, with crest, Manual 
of Heraldry, 400 Engravings, 33, 9d.—T, CULLETON, 25, Cran- 
bourn-street (corner of St. Martin’s-lane). 


DECORATORS 


and 


ULLETON’S GUINEA BOX of 


STATIONERY contains a Ream of the very best Paper 
and 500 Envelopes, all stamped in the most elegant v with 
Crest and Motto, Monogram, or Address, and the engraving of 
Steel Die included. Sent to any part for P.O. order.—l. CULLE- 
TON, 25, Cranhourn-street (corner of St. Martin’s-lane). 


ISITING CARDS by CULLETON. 
Fifty best quality, 28. 8d., post-free, including the 
Engraving of Copper-plate. Weddin , 50 each, 50 Em- 
bossed Envelopes, with Maiden Naine, —T. CULLETON, 
Seal Engraver, 25, Cranbourn-street, St. Martin's-lane, W.C. 


OHN BROADWOOD and SONS, 
83, Great Pulteney-street, London, W. 
GOLD MEDAL INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, 1885. 
GOLD MEDAL SOCIETY OF ARTS, 1885, 
PIANOFORTES for SALE at from 25 to 250 guineas. 
PIANOFORTES for HIRE. 


FOR FAMILY ARMS  (Hincoln’s-inn 


- Heraldic Office), send Name and County. Sketch, 33. 6d.; 
in colours, 78. 6d. Arms Painted and Engraved on Seals, Dies. 
&c.—PUGH BROTHERS, Great Turnstile, Lincoln’s-inn, W. 
and 76, Queen Victoria-st., B.C, Tilustrated List on applicati 


HITE WOOD ARTICLES for Painting, 


i &e., Sabots, Milking-stools, Blotting-books, Boxes, &c. 
Priced List free. 
WILLIAM BARNARD, 119, Edgware-road, London. 


DP =EBENHAM and FREEBODY beg to 
announce that their 
ANNUAL STOCK-TAKING SALE 
of 
SURPLUS AND FANCY STOCK 

is now proceeding. 
An inspection is respectfully solicited. 
post-free. 


DEBENHAM and FREEBODY, 
Wigmore-street and Welbeck-street, London, W. 


Detailed Catalogue 


EW-YEAR’S PRESENTS. 
THE STAR MICROSCOPE, 
£228, £333, £448, 
anufactured by 
R. and J, BECK, 
68, Cornhill, London, E.0, 
Full description on application, 


((OCKLE's 


SK 


ANTIBILIOUS 


puts. 


(COCKLE'S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 
FOR LIVER 


((OCKLE'S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 
FOR BILE. 

(COCKLE'S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 
FOR INDIGESTION. 

(COCKLE'S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 
FOR HEARTBURN, 

HOOPING COUGH. 

OCHE’'S HERBAL EMBROCATION. 


The celebrated effectual cure without internal medicine, 

Sole Wholesale Agents, W. EDWARDS and SON, 157, Queen 

Victoria-street (formerly of 67, St. Paul’s-churchyard), London, 
whose names are engraved on the Government stamp, 
Sold by most Chemists. Price 4s. per Bottle. 


BLAle’s 


GOUT, RHEUMATISM, SCIATIOA, 
LUMBAGO, AND RHEUMATIC GOUT. 
These inyaluable Pills rapidly cure the most 
inveterate cases of the above diseases, even 
where the joints are crippled, enabling people 
to resume their business and walk as weil as 

ever. Sure, safe, and effectual. 
Sold by all Chemists, at 1s, 14d, and 2s, 9d. 
per Box. 


GOUT 
Pb D's? 


A laxative and refreshing 
Fruit Lozenge, 
For CONSTIPATION, 
Hemorrhoids, 
Bile, Headache, _ 
Loss of Appetite, 
Cerebral Congestion. 
apt is eee to ke ee a Gs 
roduces irritation, nor interferes with 
RILLON. Business or pleasure. 
Sold by all Chemists and Druggists. 
E. GRILLON, 69, Queen-street, Cheapside. 


T° _ LADIES.—DR. JOHN HOOPER’S 
FEMALE PILLS. A safe, efficacious, and invaluable 
medicine. Beware of deleterious compounds. The mepeine 
Pills bear the name of Dr. JOHN HOOPER, in white, on 
Government stamp, Apply to Chemists, 


TTAMAR 


[XDIEN 
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ALERED B. PEARCE, 39, Ludgate-hill, 
INVITES INSPECTION of all that is new and beautiful 


in useful and ornamental CHINA and GLASS, including s. d. 
Dinner Services, “Cottage” (50 pieces)... _ «+ ee 8 20. 
Dinner Services, comptete for 12 Bree re oe pieces) -. 3 0 
China Dessert Services, for 12 persons, Gilt, 17s.; Ungilt 14 6 
Gilt China Tea Services, for 12 (40 pieces), 128.;28 pieces 8 0 
China breakfast Sets for 6 persons, lis. .. for4 persons 7 9 
Toilet Services (for washstands) 7s. 6d., 5s and 3 3 
Ivory-tinted Stoneware Jugs, set of three, 16 
All really excellent patterns, | 
Quart Decanters, best glass, best make, 5s. per pair,and 4 0 
Claret Decanters (with handle), 4s. each ..) .. an 23 
Plain Light Claret Glasses, well made, 6s. per doz, and 4 6 
Wine Glasses, plain or cut, ports and sherries, per doz 1 9 
Engraved Wine Glasses, do. do. do, ~ 8 6 
Hock Glasses, 1 howl, 63 per dozen: with gre howl 3 9 
Tumbler ut, ; plain, 23. 9d.; moulded, per doz... 1 3 
Plain light Finger Glasses, shape slightly tapering, doz. 6 6 


Descriptive Catalogue (including » Furnishing estimates, 
fT 
i puatoumee 
= INSTANTLY 
Prevents De- 
Does not injure Teeth \ 
9  Cricklade, writes :— E RY N E , 
many instances, and neyer knew it failfrom giving immediate 
IX-LES-BAINS, SAVOY, Thermal Station. 
larynx, and nasal passages efficaciously treated. The most 
Railway. Modern comforts, moderate prices, Best in Bale. 
roprietor, R, MEISTER, 
OULOGNE-SUR-M ER. — Hotel 
railway, and pier. Trams to the sands, Special winter 
/ Jord Brougham’s property. Beautiful and sheltered 
FLORENCE. —Hotel Washington.  First- 
of the Grand Hotel, Pisa, on the Lung’ Arno, 
way noise and odours of the port. Moderate charges, Highly 


commencing at £5), free on application, 
ALFRED B. PEARCE,3), LUDGATE-HILL, Established 1760, 
CURED BY 
cay, and Saves J NT R } 
the Tooth. 
or Gums. 
N. CUSS, Esq., Brock House, 

“Tecan with confidence recommend BUNTER'S NERVINE 
to all who suffer from the Toothache, having applied it in 
relief. No family should be without it.” 

Sold by all Chemists and Medicine Venders, at 1s, 14d. 

Most important of Continental Suphurous Spas. Eleven 
hours from Paris. Sciatica, gout, and catarrh of the pharynx, 
celebrated doctors attend this luxurious and curative station. 

ALE.—H6tel National, opposite Central 
Dinners, Breakfasts,and Refreshment Butte rices, Break 
your journey here, Bnglish spoken. 

Canterbury. Quict and comfortable, centre of town, 
away from odours of the Port; near Post Office, steamers, 
arrangements, from forty francs weekly. 

ANNES.—Hotel Beau Site. Adjoining 
situation. Large gardens; lawn-tennis, Baths, lifts, 200 
chambers. Moderate charges.—GEORG ES GOUGOLTZ, Propr. 

class reputation. Opposite the Lung’ Arno. South aspect. 
Lift, and every English comfort.—A. Gonno, Proprietor ; also 

ENOA.—Grand Hotel de Génes. First- 

class House for Families and Tourists ; a from rail- 
recommended, BONERA FRERES, Proprietors, 
( RAND 


HOTEL DU QUIRINAL, 
ROME. 
B. GUGGENBUHL and MARRONL 


TALY.—Bay of Naples—The Island of 

“Capri” asa Winter Resort (Practitioner,” Vol. XXIV., 
No. Il., by T. Lauder Brunton, M.D., F. 

UISISANA, charmingly situated on the sunn, 


ide of the 


sland, and in the midst of a large orange grove. English com- | 


forts and moderate charges. Proprietor, FREDERICK SERENA, 


P.S.—A cable, a postal steam-hoat, and carriage road from the | 


landing-place to the town, are recent improvements on the 
island, The hotel omnibus meets the steam-boats. 


AUSANNE.—H6tel Gibbon. View of Lake 


Genevaand Alps. Splendid garden, shady terraces. Where 
Gibbon wrote his Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. 
Drainage perfect, Fayourable terms—EMILE RirrER, Propr. 


UCERNE.—Hotels Schweitzerhof and 


Lucernerhof, These very comfortable and superior fir 


class hotels are depicted in the Grand Illustration of Lucerne. | 


See “ Illustrated London News,” June 20, also page 628, Charges 
moderate and inclusive. HAUSER FRERES, Proprietors. 


APLES. — Hotel Bristol. The highest 
and healthiest situated hotel. Great comfort, grand 
panorama, excellent sanitary arrangements—A, LAUDRY, 
Proprietor of the Uetliberg, late proprietor of the Grand 
Hétels Pegli and Sonnenberg, at Engelberg. 


A PLES.—Royal Hotel maintains its 

reputation as a superior first-class heuse, under the 

personal supervision of its founder and owner, Mr. Caprani, 
an English resident for several years, 


UCHY, Lausanne.—Hétel Beau Rivage. 


First-class extra. Grand viewof Lakeand Alps. Soirées 
dansantes. Concerts. Satisfactory arrangements. Winter 
pension, Apply for Tariff to MARTIN RUFENACHT, Director. 


ARIS.—Hoétel Liverpool. Superior family 
hotel, facing the Tuileries, near Place Venddme, and 
Opera. Hydraulic lift. 


P. HEPPENHEIMER, Proprietor. 


ARIS.—H6tel Continental. The choicest, 


and one of the best family hotels. It is extensively 
patronised by English fainilies, and possesses special comforts 
of English home life. 


PpAkis.—GR A Ne EOE Benes DE 
5 L'ATHENEE. : 2 

Superior first-class Hotel, largely patronised by English and 
American families, and facing the new Opéra, Kyerything 
consistent with luxury. The old Theatre of the Athence, ad- 
ping the Hotel, has heen conyerted into a magnificent 
Sille-A-Manger, for the exclusive use of the guests, 500 beds, 
Prices from 5f., inclusive—F. VAUTIER. 


P0ZZU0LI, near Naples.--Hotel Grande 


Bretagne, Warm winter residence, near the Solfatara, 
and renowned ruins of Pozzuoli, Baiai, &c. Mrs. DAWEs, the 
Proprietress, is English. Moderate terms; tar.ff free. 


OME.—Grand Hotel de Russie. First 


class, beautiful ; near English and American churches ; 
apartments facing south, Hotel warmed by calorifére arrange- 
ments ; moderate prices. Lift—G. MAzzonI, Proprietor, 


OME.—Minerva Hotel. Healthful position. 


: Near Pantheon. Superior Table d’Hote, 5 francs, wine 
included, Arrangements made at prices relatively cheaper 
than other houses. English spoken. Lift.—J. SAUVE, Propr. 


ENICE. — Grand Hotel d’Italie. On the 


Grand Canal, close to the Square of St. Mare, Renowned 


restaurant and brasserie adjoining the hotel. Substantial and | 


s#enerous fare. 


ULLNA BITTERWATER, BOHEMIA. 
THE OLDEST AND MOST VALUABLE SPRING. 
THE BEST STOMACHIC, APERIENT. 
ANTON ULBRIOH, Son of the Founder, 


E,LKINGTON and CO. 


ELECTRO and SILVER PLATE. 
CLOCKS and BRONZES SUPPLIED 
DIRECT BY THH MANUFACTURERS, 


EX NGTON and CO. 


TABLE and TESTIMONTAL PLATE, 
DESIGNS and PHOTOGRAPHS, 
SUPPLIED TO COMMITTEES, 


KLeWeTON and CO,—CAUTION, 
SEE ALL GOODS MARKED, 
“Band C0.” IN SHIELD. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES POST-FREE, 


ELEINGTON and CO., 
MANUFACTURING SILVERSMITH®, 
22, Regent-st. ; and 42, Moorgate-st., City. 
Birmingham, Li yerpool, and Manchester, 


BAUER GRUNWALD, Proprietor. 


THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 


“enc PETER ROBINSON'S 


COURT & FAMILY MOURNING & BLACK GOODS WAREHOUSE, 


256, REGENT-STREET, LONDON. 


THE STOCK-TAKING SALE, 


AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 
Will commence the 


FIRST MONDAY IN JANUARY, 


And continue during the month. 


BARGAINS will be offered in each 

Department. The whole of the Stock has been re-marked to very 
low prices purposely for this Sale. Those ladies who kindly pay an early 
visit can secure remarkably cheap goods. 


TTENTION IS INVITED to the Superior and 


Elegant Mantles and Jackets recently impor Also to the 
super Suk and Material Costumes, Evening Dr Opera Cloaks, 
Beaded Bodices, T TOW Underclothing, &c. Si ; 
Velvets, Plushes, both pl 
fully cheap. All black : 
The be utiful sto 


ENUINE 


pric 
also ( 
Neck 


rar. 4 . P 
OURNING ORDERS during the SALE will be 
supplied at the same cheap rates, Best care and prompt attention 
will he given to all orders, large or small. Travelling assistants, fully 
competent to take measures and instructions, will be sent at once to any 
part of the country, free of any extra expense whatever to the customer, 
immediately, 


ON RECEIPT OF LETTER OR TRLEGRAM ADDRESSED TO 


- ETER ROB i N SON, { MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 


REGENT-STREET, LONDON. 
JOUR DE L’AN.—NEW YEAR'S GIFTS. 
The “LOUIS” VELVETEEN. 


Every yard of the genuine hears the name “LOUIS,” and 
the wear of every yard, from the cheapest quality to the best, 
guaranteed. Ladies should write for Samples of the beautiful 
New Shades to | 

00, t 


THOMAS WALLIS and 
Holborn-cireus, London, E.C,, 


Who supply all shades and all qualities at most reasonable 
prices, 


CHUBB & SON’S 


Lock and Safe Co., Ld., 
HAVE BEEN AWARDED THE 


ONLY GOLD MEDAL 


FOR 


PNGLISH LOCKS, 


AND 


ONLY GOLD MEDAL 
For - SAFES. 


128, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 
Illustrated Price Lists post free. 
Cee coLat MEN LE R. 
Awarded 
AMSTERDAM the 
EXHIBITION, 1883. GRAND 
DIPLOMA OF HONOUR. 


HOCOLAT MENIER, in 1b. and lb. 
PACKETS. 


GRABHAM’S COMPRESSIBLE DRESS STAND, 
For Home Use, is the most Perfect One Extant. 


OPEN. No. 85. The Queen Newspaper, in 
commenting upon it, says It weighs only 
six pounds, and occupies a box 3in. wide, It 
is easily packed away (even with the new 
movable body, which is now to be 

had for and can be attached to it 

in a_ second) in_a drawer or 
travelling trunk. It expands and 
contracts as desired, and hy its 

means the dr of the tallest, 
shortest, stor t, or thinnest lady 

can be made and draped. It can be 

had for P.0.0, 178, 6d., or with a 

padded body (as illustrated above) moulded 
to fit a tightly fitting Dress bodice (sent by 
Parcels Post), to fix and take off in a 
* second, for P.0.0. 37s,” 


J. GRABHAM, 24, 


No, 85. Shut up in Box in. wide. 
WHITFIELD-ST., GOODGE-ST., W. 


PEPPER’S 
QUININE AND 
IRON TONIC. 


Quickly arouses great Bodily, Nerve, Mental, and 
Digestive Strength; Promotes Appetite; Restores 
Health, Strength, Energy. 


Bottles, 2s. 6d. and 4s. 6d. Sold Everywhere. 
NUDA VERITAS.—GREY HAIR restored 


by this specific ; after which it grows the natural colour, 
not grey. Unequalled as a dressing. It causes growtl sts 
falling, and ITS use defies detection, The most harn and 
effectual forer extant, One trial will convince it 
equal, Price 10s. 6d., of all Chemists and Hairdressers, Tes- 
timonials free. Agents, R. HOVENDEN and SONS, London. 


For 
BREAKFAST, 
LUNCHEON, and SUPPER. 


HOCOLAT MENIER.—Awarded Twenty- 
Bight 
} PRIZE MEDALS. 
Consumption annually 
exceeds 25,000,000 Lb, 


} are CLOTHED in the 


RowLany's ODONTO, known for sixty years 


to be the best, purest, attd most fragrant Tooth-Powder ; 
it whitens the teeth, prevents and ai 
the gums, and gives a pleasing fragrat 
tooth-powders contain acid and gritty substances which 
scratch and ruin the enamel, but ROWLAND'S ODONTO is 
warranted free from all acid, gritty, or deleterious compounds, 
and has on the Box a 3d. Government stamp to protect the 
public from cheap spurious imitations, Buy no ODONTO 
except ROWLAND’'S, the only genuine, 


CHRISTMAS HOLIDAYS. 


The rising generation of the Young Gentlemen of 
England in the chot seats of English hing and culture, 
such as Eton, Harrow, Rughy, Wincheste larlborough, &c., 
most. APPROPRIATE SPYLE and 
TASTH by ALFRED WEBB MILES and COMPANY. Dress 
Coats from £2 2s., Eton Jackets from 21s., Dress Trousers from 
lés., Scotch Tweed Suits from 6d., Trousers from 10s, 6d. 

All made to order from celebrated Scotch and West 
England goods, 

N.B.—The Show-rooms are replete with Overcoats and 
Ulsters for Young Gentlemen, ready for immediate use. 


Only address— 3 
ALFRED WEBB MILES and COMPANY, 
, Hanover-square, W, 


10 and 12, Brook-s 
Telegraphic Add , Webmile, London.” 


8 decay, strengthens 
@ to the breath ; cheap 


of 


CAUTION, 
ILLIAM WHITELEY, 

UNIVERSAL PROVIDER, 
Westhourne-grove and Queens-road, Bayswater, London, W., 
begs respectfully to inform the Public that he conducts his 
business at the above address ONLY, and has not any branch 
business ; neither docs he employ agents in any part of the 
world to sell his goods, 

W. W. neither advertises nor employs travellers, his goods 
being sold at such prices as not to need either, 


TRELOARS LINOLEUM 


Ts well Seasoned, and therefore Wears well. 


A SILVER MEDAL 


Has been awarded to TRHLOAT and SONS for 
Specialties in Floor Coverings at the 
Inventions Exhibition. 

This is the TENTH MEDAL awarded to the Firm, 


A Catalogue of the Best Floor Coverings post-free. 


TRELOAR & SONS, 
68, 69, 70, LUDGATE-HILL. 


ESTABLISHED 1832, 
° 


ies 


ALKER’S CRYSTAL CASE WATCHES 

ave superseding all others. Prize Medals—London, 

1862 ; Paris, 1867. Silver Watches, from £ Gold, from £6 6s, 
Price-Lists sent free.—77, Cornhill; and 230, Regent-st je 


EW-YEAR’S PRESENTS 
at 


FROPRIGUES'’, 42, PICCADILLY. 


SETS FOR THE WRITING-TABLE AND BOUDOIR, 
POLISHED BRASS, OXIDIZED SILVER, and CHINA, 
from 21s, to £10, , 
DRESSING CASES... a ty o . 


21s, to £50 
lds, to £10 


OLDEN HAIR— Robare’s AUREOLIN 


produces the beautiful golden colour so much admit 
Warranted perfectly harmless, Price 5s, 6d. and Joa, 6d., of all 
principal Perfumers and Chemists throughout the world, 
Agents, R. HOVENDEN and SONS, 81 and 32, Berners-st y 


((HOCOLAT MENTER. Paris, 
London, 


| New York. 
Sold Everywhere. 


CHWEITZER’S COCOATINA, 


ALUABLE DISCOVERY for the HAIR. 
r is turning gvey, or white, or falling off, 
hi un Hair-Renewer,” for it will positively 
restore ine case Grey or white Hair to its original colour, 
without leaving the disagreeable smell of most “Restorers.” 
Tt makes the hair charmingly heautiful, as well as promoting 
the growth of the hair on bald spots, where the glands are 
not decayed, “The Mexican Hair Renewer” is sold by 
Chemists and Perfumers everywhere, at 33. 6d. per Bottle, 


FPLORILINE. For the Teeth and Breath. 


Is the best Liquid Dentifrice in the world: it thoroughly 
cleanses partially-decayed teeth from all parasites or living 
“animaleile,” leaving them pearly white, imparting adelight. 
ful fragrance to the breath. The Fragrant Mloriline removes 
instantly all odours arising from a foul stomach or tobacco 
smoke: being partly composed of honey, soda, and extracts of 
sweet herbs and plants, it is perfectly delicious to the taste 
and as harmless as sherry, Sold by Chemists and Perfumers 
everywhere, at 23. 6d, per Bottle, 


I OLLOWAY’S PILLS and OINTMENT. 


The Pills purify the blood, correct all disorders of the 
stomach, kidneys, and howels. The Ointment is un- 


Anti-Dyspeptic Cocoa or Chocolate Powder, 


| Guaranteed Pure Soluble Cocoa, w 
Four times the strength of Cocoas ekened y 
with Arrowroot, Starch, &c., and in reality cl 
The Faculty pronounce it the most nutritious, perte: diges- 
tive Beverage for “ BREAKFAST, LUNCHBHON, or SUPPER.” 
Keeps for years in all Climates, Requires no Cooking, A tea- 
spoontul to Breakfast-Cup costing less than a halfpenny. 
n Air-Tight Tins, 1s. 61., 33., &e., by Chemi and Grocers, 
H. SCHWEITZER, and CO,, 10, Adam-street, Strand, W.C, 


RY'S 
F PURE 


of Pat extracted, 


(CONCENTRATED 
C OCOA. 


“Tt is especially adapted to those whose digestive organs are 
weak, and I strongly recommend it asa substitute for tea for 
young persons.’—Sir Chas, A. Cameron, President Royal College 
of Surgeons, Ireland, &c. 


liver, st 
rivalled in the éure of bad logs, old wounds, gout, rhea 


URE OF DEAFNESS.—NOISES IN THE ss isl 
EARS.—Reyvy. E. J. SILVERTON invites sufferers to send D YT 

for his work, @ book showing the nature of the disease and the MOWLE’S PEN NYROYAL and STEEL 

means of cure. Post-free, 6d., with letter of advice. if case be PILLS for FEMALES. Sold in Boxes, 1s. 14d 28, 9d., 


Free of all Chemists. Sent anywhere on receipt of 15 ¢ 


stated. Imperial-huildings, Ludgate-circus, London. : 
by the maker, E. T. TOWLE, Chemist, Nottingham. 


stamps 


ed. 


JEWEL CASES .. AG ‘ 
CASES OF IVORY BRUSHES .. ve oo 
| DESPATOH BOXES ..0 6. ue ws Se 
WRITING CASES ae ae ee ve 
| ENVELOPH SES AND BLOTTERS.. ve 
STATIONERY CASES AND CABINETS oe 
NKSTANDS nie ie oe os ve 
CIGAR AND CIGARETTE CABINETS . 428, to £10 
LIQUEUR CASES ie sia oe 50s. to £10 
CLOCKS, SCENT BOTTLES, OPERA GLASSES, FANS, 
Anda large and choice Assortment of ENGLISH 


VIENNESE, and PARISIAN NOVELTIES, from 5s, to £5. 
TP RAVELLING DRESSING BAGS, 
Morocco, with Hall-narked Silver Fittings, 
£5 5s., £10 10s., £15, £20, £30, to £50. 


HAND BAGS and CARRIAGE BAGS in MOROCCO, RUSSIA, 
and CROCODILE, 


68s. to £10 


218, 


to £10 
to £5 
. to £5 
to £5 
. to £5 


PORTRAIT ALBUMS at RODRIGUES’, 
for Cartes-de-Visite and Cabinet Portraits, 10s. 6d. to £5, 
REGIMENTAL AND PRESENTATION ALBUMS, 
PHOTOGRAPH SCREENS, Leather and Plush, with gilt 
reversible hinges, to hold from 2 to 24 Portraits. 


PODRIGUES MONOGRAMS, 
© ARMS, CORONET, CREST, and ADDRESS DIES 
- Engraved as Gems from Original and Artistic Des 3 
NOTE-PAPER and ENVELOPES, brilliantly Tilumit 
hand in Gold, Silver, Bronze, and Colours. 
BEST RELIEF STAMPING, any colour, 1s, per 100, 
HERALDIC ENGRAVING, VAINTING, and ILLUMINATING, 
All the New and Fashionable Note-Papers, 


RODRIGUES, 42, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 


consultations daily, 
’S ILK FOOD 
a 
Also well adapted for 


NESTL 
FOR INF ANTS } CHILDREN AND INVALIDS. 


PREPARED AT VEVEY, SWITZERLAND. Sold Everywhere. 


THE ONLY PERFECT SUPPLEMENT & SUBSTITUTE 
FOR MOTHER'S MILK, 


EASY OF PREPARATION—REQUIRES MERELY THE ADDITION 
© Registered ~ ; OF WATER. 
Recommended asa PERFECT FOOD by the Highest Medical Authorities in England, and all parts of the World. 
Pamphlets containing their testimonials, with opinions of the Press, sent free on application to 


9. SNOW-HILDE, LONDON, 5.cC. 


TRADE MARK 


MARVELLOUS SHILLING’S-WORTH. UNIQUE NEW-YEAR’S GIFT. In handsome Covor, 36 sheets Music and 
Iilustrations (FULL MUSIC SIZE), and 24 pages bright and piguant reading. 
Ni DOUBLE 


L¥ ZB GAZ INE OF MUSI } NUMBER. 
See list of Copyright Music, published at 10s. net ; and A NEW DEPARTURE Y 


list of Prizes given with this Double Number. 

EACH PURCHASER WILL RECEIVE with Magazine, a reproduction of the femous picture “WAGNER IN BAYREUTH,” 
surrounded by his friends and comrades in Art; and the following COPYRIGHT MUSIC, viz. :—The Botschafter. ener Henry 
Klein; Song,“ A Bresking Heart,” by Eugene Artot, Words by Edward Oxenford; Romance for Piano, by Helen Hopekirk ; 
“The Evening Prayer,’ Composition i he Piano, by Carl Reinecke (with Portrait) ; Sone," Ahey ! for the South, toe a for 
the North,” by W. A. Collisson ; “Atalanta,” Gavotte and Musette, by Mabel Bourne ; “ Which would you he, Dear?” hy Henry 
Klein, Words by Onagh; Duet for Two VioJins ; Sour for Little Voices and Tiny Fingers (Illustrated), Published at 2s. each net— 
Copyright. After the limited Edition of this Double Number is sold, the Copyright Music will not be obtainable under 103, net. 


FOR THE PURPOSE OF CALLING ATTENTION TO THIS INTERESTING PUBLICATION, the following PRIZES will be given— 


ANK OF NEW ZEALAND 


(Incorporated by Act_of General Assembly, July 29, 1861). 
Bankers to the New Zealand Government, 
Capital subseribed and patd up, £1,000,000, 
Reserve Fund, £625,000, 
Head Offic 


In Australia—Melbourne, Sydney, Neweastle, and Adelaide, 
a 


sim, Christchurch, Dun- 
w Plymouth, Picton, Wel- 
lington,and a roughout the Colony. 

This Bank grax 3 iches and Agencies, 
and transacts ev stion of banking business connected 
with New Zealand, Australia, and Fiji on the most favourable 
terms. 

The London Office RECEIVES FIXED DEPOS of £50 and 
upwards, rates and particulars of which can he tained on 
application. FP. LARKWORTHY, Managing Director, 

No. 1, Queen Victoria-street, Mansion House, K.C, 


RUBEN SAMUEL HEILBUT, deceased. 
Pursuant to the Act of Parliament of 22 and 23 Victoria 
cap. 85, intituled an Act to further amend the Law o: 
Property, and to relieve Trustees, Notice is hereby given, that 
all creditors and other persons having any claims or demands 
upon or affecting the estate of Ruben Samuel Heillut, late 
of No. 10, Southwiek-erescent, in the county of Middlesex, 
and of No. 314, Fenchurch-street, in the City of London, 
merchant, decensed (who died on November 3, 1885, at 
No. 12, Brunswick-terrace, Brighton, in the county of Sussex, 
and whose Will, with two Codicils, was proved on Dec. 7, 
1835, in the Principal Registry of the Probate Division of her 
Majesty's High Court of Justice, by Matilda Heilbut, widow ; 
Sainuel Hteilbut, Samuel Solomon, sone and Charles Lindo, 
the Executors named in and appointed by the said Will), are 
hereby required to send, in writing, the particulars of their 
respective debts, claims, or demands to us, the under- 
signed Solicitors for the said Executors, on or before Feb. 24, 
1ss6, after which day the said Executors will proceed to. dis- 
tribute the assets of the deceased among the parties entitled 
thereto, having regerd, only to the claims or demands of 
which they shall then have had notice, and that the said 
BExecutors will not be liable for the assets, or any part thereof, 


see Particulars and Coupon on Prize Competition page) -—£90 GoLD MEDAL PIANO, * Princess” Model, as supplied to H.R.H. 
Banas Albert Victor ; En “ BELL” AMERICAN ORGAN, warranted for five years; £14 "VeRINL VIOLIN AND CASE, complete. 


—The “ MAGAZINE OF Music” Double Number, PRICE 1s.. for fourteen days only, from Jan. 4, 1886, will be sent, 
ater Ty Stamps or Postal Order, 1s, 2d, BN gett Ee ak OF MUSIC” DOUBLE NUMBER, 28, Paternoster-row, 
ondon, B.C. AFTER JAN, 17 THE PRICK WILL BE 2s. Gd. Can be obtained of all Booksellers ; and at Smith's Railway Stalls. 


80 distributed to any person or persons, of whose debt, claim 
or demand they shall not then have received notice. Dated 
Noy. 24, 1885. 

TAMPLIN, TAYLER, and JosEPH, 159, Fenchurch-street, 
London, #.€., Solicitors for the said Executors., 
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NEW MUSIC. 


THE CHRISTMAS NUMBER (1885) OF 
C HAPPELL’S MUSICAL MAGAZINE 


(No, 129) a 
Contains the following popular Dance Music :— 


Chic Polka «. + « Luke Wheeler. 
Phyllis Waltz me on «+ P, Bucalosal. 

P. and O, Polka +. . +» P. Bucalossi. _ 
Claire Waltz -- +» Leonard Gautier. 


Helter-Skelter Galop ye James Cassidy. 


Dorfschwalben Waltzes ++ Strauss, 
Popular Lancers ors Laroche. 
Titania Waltz... . Dan Dodfrey. 


Persian Quadrille ae Dan Godfrey. 
Price 1s.; post-free. 1s, 2d. 
OuapPxuL and Co., 50, New Bond-street ; and 15, Poultry, E.C. 


(CHAPPELL and ©0.’S NEW SONGS, &e. 
“his is the song of the day, both words and music 
In D, B, and F. 
ee 

LOVE THAT CAME TOO LATE. 

Vanity Fair. 

redemanded, 
“ Hyer melodious, graceful, full of distinguished harmonious 
“Sienor Tosti’s music, thoughtful amd effective beyond 


GIGNOR TOSTI’'S NEW SONGS. 
being charming.”—Vanity Fair. 

LOVE THAT CAME TOO LATE, 
nue HAT 

In B fiat minor, C minor, and D minor. 

T! CAME WITH THE MERRY MAY, LOVE. 
[Tt CAME WITH THE MERRY MAY, LOVE. 
effect, albeit easy to sing and to accompany. Signor Tosti has 
common, abounds in nice touches."—The Daily Telegraph. 


Y LOVE AND I. 
M Y LOVE AND I. 
Words by F. E. Weatherly. P, TOSTI. 
“Rxceedingly good, Tosti’s music is always effective.”"— 
Sung by Mr. Maas with the greatest success, and always 
In EF flat, F, and A flat. 
t ne 
that great of Italians to write for the voice.”—World. 
Pric: ach net. 


Seeder 

GouNon's NEW SACRED SONGS. 

HABE! MY SOUL, IT IS THE LORD. 
Sacred Song. 

HABE! IS THE LORD. 


MY SOUL, IT 
By GOUNOD. 
Ak! MY SOUL, IT IS THE LORD. 
In ©, D, and E flat. 
PEACE, PERFECT PEACE. Sacred Song. 
PEACE, PERFECT PEACE. With ad 


libitum chorus. . 
Makes a most lovely and effective anthem. 
Separate voice parts, 2d. each net. 


PEACE, PERFECT PEACE. By GOUNOD. 
In B flat, C, and D. x 
“M, Gounod’s sacred song, ‘ Peace, perfect peace,’ is prepared 
for us either as a song with pianoforte accompaniment, or as 
a solo with attendant chorus. In either form it is beautiful 
and touching, while quite simple and unpretending. The 
same composer's setting of ‘Hark! my soul, it is the Lord’ 
stands on a yet higher plane, and challenges admiration for 
its intense and sustained fecling. Here we have one of those 
outbursts of religious sentiment upon which the French 
master loves to lavish his best expression, and admirers of 
Gounod should loox to it,’—The Daily Telegraph. 
Price 2s, each net. 


(CAUGHT. By A. ROMILI and EDWARD 

OXENFORD. : 
“4 quietly humorous effusion, in which words and music 
are well mated, Asa song for the season, we may distinctly 
recommend it. It is ‘safe’ in more respects than one,’—The 
Daily Telegraph. 


OR EVER NEARER. New Song. By 
G. F. HATTON, Sung by Mr. Edward Lloyd, at the 
Monday Popular Concerts, and most enthusiastically encored. 
Price 2s, each net, 
“ When Mr. G, F. Hatton’s ‘ For Ever Nearer’ was sung lately 
at the Popular Concerts, we awarded. it emphatic praise, and 
now give it cordial recommendation.”"—The Daily Telegraph. 


(THE MIKADO, 


B* W. 8S. GILBERT and ARTHUR 
SULLIVAN, 
Vocal Score Pre wey ert 5s. net. 
Piano Solo -- 33, net. 
Libretto 1s. net. 


DANCE MUSIC BY. BUCALOSSI 
i 28, net. | Quadrille 2s, net. 
2s. net. Polka «. ++ .»+ 28: net. 
w Bond-street ; and 15, Poultry, E.C. 


Waltz 
Lancers «- ++ ++ 28. 
CHAPPELL and Co., 50, Ne 


BUcALossrs NEW DANCES, 
TABBY POLKA. 


“ Mr, Bucalossi’s ‘Tabby Polka’ is full of ‘go, and must 
become a favourite as among the best things of ite kind.”— 
The Daily Telegraph. 


[THE TABBY POLKA. By P. BUCALOSSI. 


_ “A masterpiece is Bucalossi’s ‘Tabby Polka.’ The music 
entirely paints the love sighs of those Romeos of the roof in 
the most funny and faithful manner.’—World, 


Y PET WALTZ, 


i “P, Bucalossi’s ‘My Pet’ Waltz belongs to a rather 
familiar type of its class, and is specially for the ball-room, 
where its welJ-marked rhythm cannot fail of appreciation.’— 


The Daily Telegraph. 
EDDING BELLS WALTZ. New Vocal 
“T can recommend this waltz to all who wish to rave from 


Waltz. By GERALD LANE. 
one corner to the right opposite one. The melodies are pretty, 
and have the right ‘catch.’ "—World. 
Price 23, each net. 
CHAPPELL and Co., 50, New Bond-st., W.; and 15, Poultry, E.C. 


| Duet, 2s. net; Orchestra, ls, 6d. net; Septet, 1s, net; 
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NEW MUSIC. 
By H. B. FARNIE, 


Now ready. 


KENILWORTH. 


OULD THAT I COULD FORGET. The 


charming Song written by H. B. Warnie ; Composed by 
FRLIX KESTON ; Sung in the second act by Miss Violet 


Cameron. i 
Published in two keys, E flat, and F, Price 2s, net. 


THE CERISE WALTZ. By CHARLES 
DEACON. The melody of this tuneful Waltz is sung in 
the first act by Miss Violet Cameron. 
“Here where our vows were spoken, under the cherry-tree, 
Here must the links be broken, love, links 'twixt you and me. 
What though our lives we sever, shadowed by vain Tegret, 
Love wiill be love for ever, we can ne'er forget ue 
Price 2s. net. In the press. 


OMEBODY I LIKE BETTER. Vocal 
Polka, Written by_H. B. Farnie; Composed by FELIX 
KESTON. Sung by Miss Violet Cameron, Price 2s, net. a 
‘All the abov~ are performed nightly with great success in 
the burlesque of “ Kenilworth,” by H. B, Farnie, at the Avenue 
Theatre. 


KENILWORTH POLKA. 
By FELIX KESTON. 
Price 28, net. 


kK ENILWORTH WALTZ. 
By FELIX KESTON. 
Price 2s, net. 
London: J, B, CRAMER and Co., 201, Regent-street, W. 


[HE FAN. Song. This most original 
and amusing Serio-comic Song, written expressly to the 
melodies of the tan Waltz” by H. B. FARNIB, is now being 


| sung in all the principal Pautomimes in the country. No per- 


mission is required to perform it in public. 
With Illustrated Title-page, price 2s, net. 


n\HE FAN WALTZ. By ANGELO ASHER. 


Played withenormous success at the Promenade 
Concerts, under the direction of Signor Odoardo Barri, and 
encored every evening. Arranged also as a Song, to ‘Words 
written by H. B. FARNIE. Price 2s. net. 


BiTTER -SWEET WALTZ. By the 
Composer of the “ Myosotis.” CAROLINE LOWTHIAN’S 
last and greatest success. Pianoforte, 2s. net; ELAR OEOTEe 

38, 


2s. net ; Military, 2s. 6d, net. 


BLTIER-SWEET. Song. Arranged by 
HENRY PARKER, on the melodies of Caroline Lowthian’s 
popular Waltz. Published in three keys, D, F, and G; also as 
a Vocal Duet, in Fand@, Price 2s. net each. 


HY MUST WE SAY GOOD-BYE? This 
new and successful Song is by the composer tof 
gt Cae A DREAM,” which it bids fair to rival in 
opularity. 
nm Both words an? music are in excellent taste and tune.”— 
Whitehall Review. . 
“The music is sweet and pretty.”—Literary World, 
“ An excellent specimen of the melodic vein possessed by the 
composer.’—Musical World. \ 
Published in three keys. Price 2s, net. 


CANNOT TELL YOU WHY. ODOARDO 
BARRIS popular Song, SoU expressly for Madame 
Christine Nilsson, Sung also by Miss Catherine Penna, Miss 
Pauline Featherby, Miss Frances Hipwell, Mr. Fred, Wood, 
and by Mr. Henry Guy, oy coe Eaeuened in three Keys. 
rice 28, net. 


PEACE, TROUBLED HEART. By CIRO 


PINSUTI. A most effective Song, full of deep religious 
feeling. 


“ Q troubled heart, now take thy rest; 

O weary head, sleep on His breast ; 

O darkened lite, resplendent shine, 

Lit with a radiance all divine. 

Each cross and care that life hath giv'n, 

Are stepping-stones from earth to Heay'n.” 
Published in three keys. Price 2s, net. 

London: J, B. CRAMER and Oo,, 201, Regent-street, W. 


YNISCA.—_VALSE. PERROT. 2s. Net. 


Played by the Viennese Orchestra, 


(CYNISCA.—VALSE. A Splendid Waltz for 


Dancing. 


Lite FOLKS SINGING QUADRILLES, 
On Fayourits Nursery Rhymes. STELLA. 2s. net. 
“We have never seen the idea so prettily c-~viod out.” 
Always afford unbounded delight at Children’s Parties. 
PATERSON and Sons, 27, George-street, Edinburgh, 
London: J. B, CRAMER and Co. 201, Regent-street, W. 


ERNEST BUCALOSS’S LATEST and 
MOST CHARMING WALTZ. 


LA GITANA. Now ready, 
LA GITANA. LA GITANA. LA GITANA, 


Of all Musicsellers, 2s, net. | 
RoseErt Cocks and Co., 6, New Burlington-stréet, London, W. 


ROBERT COCKS and C0”S NEW and 


POPULAR SONGS. _ 
Sung by all the leading vocalists, 


ye MARIONETTES. EDITH COOKE. 


"THE LIGHT UPON THE RIVER, 
Bflatand D. A, H. BEHREND. 


( yur IN THE MORNING EARLY, Miss 
M. LINDSAY. 

Each, 2s. net. 

6, New Burlington-street, London, 


THOMAS OETZMANN and CO. 
27, BAKER-STREET, 


7,00 SECOND-HAND PIANOS FOR SALE, 


(CHAPPELL and CO. have on View every 

description of PIANOFORTES by the best makers, 
returned from hire, to he SOLD at greatly reduced prices for 
cash, or may be purchased on the Three Years’ System, 


HAPPELL and _ COS STUDENT'S 
PIANOFORTES, from 16 guineas. 
HAPPELL and 00’S _ PIANINOS, 


with Check Action, from 23 guineas. 


HAPPELL and CO’S IRON-FRAMED 
OBLIQUE and COTTAGE PIANOFORTES for Ocean 
Steamers and Extreme Climates, from 35 to 65 guineas, 


(CHAPPELL and CO. have on View Grand 


Pianofortes from 50 to 250 guineas. 
New Bond-street and Poultry. 


PLAYED BY DAN GODFRWY'S BAND. Each 2s, net. 
[Y* WALTZ. By FABIAN ROSE. 


E T’ ADORE POLKA. FABIAN ROSE. 
“ At the Royal Hunt Ball, Ascot, the Band of the 1st Life 
Guards played, by special desire, the ‘Ivy Waltz’ and 
"Je T’Adore Polka, both by Fabian Rose.” 
PHILLIPS and Page, 43, Kilburn High-road, 


SUNG AT THE PROMENADE CONCERTS. 2s. net. 
(CONSTANT STILL. LEIGH KINGSMILL, 


“The original and striking effects in this renowned 
song account for the remarkable popularity it has gained.” 
Equally suited for all Voices, Three Keys, Band accompani- 
ment may be had, 4 : 

PHILLIPS and PAGE, 48, Kilburn High-road. 


GOUNOD'S CELEBRATED SACRED SONGS. 
rPHE KING OF LOVE MY SHEPHERD Is, 


GLORY T® THEE, MY GOD, THIS NIGHT. 


“Two of the loveliest songs ever written.” 
Rach in four keys, 2s. net. 
PHILLIPS and PAGE, 43, Kilburn High-road. 


PLESEL, WOLFF, and CO.’S PIANOS 
at the INVENTIONS EXHIBITION were NOT 
jn-COMPETITION for AWARDS. 
Eve description of these celebrated 
FiA S$ for SALE, HIRE, or THREE YEARS’ 


M. Elegant Models in black engraved 
Cases, , Xe, 
Sole Agency; 1m, New Bond-street, W. 


is XVI, & 


IANOS, £15 ; PIANOS, £20; PIANOS, £25. 


An opportunity now offers to those who are able to nay 
cash, of purchasing really good pianos by Broadwood, Collard, 
Erard, and other makers (used d: "ing last season) at nominal 
prices, to make room for new stock. Descriptive Lists sent 
post-free. Packed free,and forwarded to any part. 

THOMAS OETZMANN and CO., 27, Baker-street, Lendon, W. 


£15. OOTTAGE PIANO, full compass of 
seven octaves, walnut case, iron plate, Had little wear. 
Cash only. 
THOMAS OETZMANN and CO., 27, Baker-street. 


£75. BROADWOOD PIANO, nearly new. 
Has only been in use a few months. Metal plate, For 
cash only. 

THOMAS OETZMANN and CO., 27, Baker-street. 


Se ea of sae Ese hE eek td Me Sis aa EES 
£75. COLLARD and COLLARD PIANO. 
_In ehonized and gold case. Good tone, touch, and 
quility. For cash only. 
i THOMAS OETZMANN and ©O., 27, Baker-street. 
3..—BROADWOOD COTTAGE 
PIANOFORTE, in handsome Walnut Wood Case, nearly 
new, fullest compass of seven octaves, and Trichord. A great 
bargain. Cost £37 15s.a short time since. May be seen at 
THOMAS OETZMANN and O©O,'S, 27, Baker-street. 


38.—ERARD (London) PIANO. Tn 


elegant case, beautifully ebonized and gilt, repetition 
check action ; seven octaves. Nearly new. 
THOMAS OETZMANN and CO., 27, Baker-street, 


60.—ERARD (London) PIANO. Oblique. 


¥ Cottage. Trichord throughout. Repetition check 
action. In heautiful Italian walnut wood case. Fullest com- 
pass of seven octaves. ‘ite equal to new. 
THOMAS OBTZMANN and CO., 27, Baker-street. 


HOMAS OETZMANN and CO. 


eet. with Oetzmann and Plumb) desire it to be 
most distinctly understood that they are Pianoforte Manu- 
facturers only, and that their only address is 27, Baker-street, 
Portman-square, London, W. 


TP HOMAS OBTZMANN 
27, BAKER-STREET. 
D's LMAINE’S 


Great reduction in prices. 


and CO. 


Pleas Nek, 


Easy terms. Ten years’ 


warranty. 
Class 0, £14 | Class 2, £20 | Class 4, £26 | Class 6, £35 | Class 8, £45 
Class 1, £17 | Class 3, £23 
T, D'ALMAINE and CO, 91, Finshury-pavement, City, E.C, 
Established 100 years, 


Class 5, £30 | Class 7, 4:40 | Class 9, £50 
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NEW MUSIC. 


NEW MUSIC. Now ready, 


ETZLER and  00,/S THEMATIC 
CAPALOGUES of NEW SONGS, DANCE and PIANO- 
FORTE MUSIC, These Catalogues give a clear description of 
each Song, with the compass, Character, and a portion of the 
words and melodies. The same principle applies tc the dance 
and pianoforte music catalogues. ee purchasers can, 
therefore, form a correct opinion of what will suit them. 
» No.1. Soprano Songs, No. 4. Contralto Songs. 
No. 2. Tenor Songs, No. 5. Dance Music. 
No, 3. Baritone Songs, No, 6. Piano Music, 

Sent gratis and post-free on application. Also new lists of 
sacred music, violin, violin and piano music. American organ 
and harmonium music, part-songs, pices &e. 

METZLER and Co., 42, Great Marlborough-street, London. 


Now being performed with the greatest success at the 
Promenade Concerts, Covent-Garden, London, 


FARE VOICES. VOCAL WALTZ. 
By A. G. CROWE. 

i Composer of the popular “See-Saw” Waltz.) 

This Waltz is performed every evening by Mr. Stedman's 

Choir of Boys and Girls, and the Grand Orchestra, with 

immense success. It is always encored, and sometimes has to 

be repeated three times, 


Piano Solo with Vocal Net. | Vocal Part (Tonic Sol- Net. 
bligato ns os 628. 00.. Fa ce <n An od. 

Piano Duet +s 8. Od, | Violin Solo we 6d. 

Piano Solo (easy 1s. 8d. | Cornet Solo a De 6d. 

Piano Duet +» «+ 1s, 6d, | Flute Solo proeetrs 6d. 

Asa Song oe +. 28.0d. | Full Orchestra .. 28, 0d. 

Veen ate (Old Nota- Septet os 1s. 4d. 
ion trSinpeaueres 


Military and Brass Band Arrangements, 
METZLER and Co., 42, Great Marlhorough-street, London, W. 


Sung everywhere with unbounded applause, 


M ANY A MILE AWAY. By PINSUTI. 
NEW SONG. 

“Listen awhile to my words, lass, 
'Tis little I have to say ; 

The sun has set by the old church tower 
The birds haye flown away. 

But my story is very short, lass, 
And mays you've heard it before! 

"Tis only th’s, that I love thee, 
And none could love thee more.” 

But she turned her head at the words he said, 
And he heard her softly say— 
There’s someone else who loves me, lad, 
Many a mile away !” 


“Then good-by to my happy dream, lass, 
Tis little that I can say, 

For the light of my life is darken’d, 
Now hope has flown away. 

‘Tis little I have to offer, 
But I ask one gift of thee : 

A tress of thy golden hair, lass, 
To take far over the sea.” 

_ But she turned her head at the words he said, 

And he heard her softly say— 

“ What should I say to someone, lad, 
Many a mile away?” 


“Then wish me a last ‘God speed,’ lass, 
Tis little enourh to say ; 

For never again wilt thou and I 
Meet in the same old way ; 

'Twas little I had to offer, 
But just the love of my life, 

Yet I wish ‘God speed’ to somebody else, 
To him, and his bonnie wife.” 

Then she turned her head at the words he said, 
And she laid her face on his breast, 

“Tho’ there’s somebody else who loves me, lad, 
There’s someone that I love best!” 


G, A (B to E), B flat, and 0. 
Post-free, 24 stamps. May be sung anywhere. 
“The most brilliant and effective song published.” 


MORLEY and CO., 


e 127, Regent-street, W.; and 70, Upper-street, N. 
11,788 Copies sold in one week, 


GQ WINGING. V¥VOi0 AE® WALTZ: 
* Admirable for Concerts, School Concerts, Penny 
Readings, &c.” 
WINGING. VOCAL WALTZ. 
A charming Vocal Waltz, in splendid dance time, 
By ED. SILVA. 


“ Barly in the morning swinging, 
Hear our voices gaily ringing.” 
H. W. Wicks, 16, Monkwell-street, London. Post-free, 2s, 


HARLES HALLE’S PRACTICAL 


PIANOFORTE SCHOOL. 
- New ard Enlarged Edition. 
Charles Hallé’s New Pianoforte Tutor. 

The best and most useful Tutor eyer published. 
Charles Hallé’s Musica. Library. 
Entirely remodelled and enlarged. 
Catalogues post-free on application. 
ForsytH BrorHers, London and Manchester. 


OMINION ORGANS. 


Catalogues, and full particulars of these celebrated 
Instruments, post-free. “2° 
ForsytH BROTHERS, 2724, Regent-circus, Oxford-street, 
London ; and 122 and 124, Deansgate, Manchester. 


IRKMAN and SON, 
Zand 9, SOHO-SQUARE, W. 
INTERNATIONAL INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, 


GOLD MEDAL, 1885. HIGHEST AWARD 


for General Excellence of 


GRAND and COTTAGE PIANOS, 
J REMAN and SON’S PIANOS are 


remarkable for their pure and brilliant tone, and are 
unsurpassed for power and durability. 


(joeLARD and COLLARD. 


[SVENTIONS EXHIBITION. 


(COLLARD and COLLARD’S METAL- 
FRAME GRAND and COTTAGE PIANOFORTES were 
NOT exhibited_in competition for medals.—l6, Grosvenor- 
street, W.; 26, Cheapside, E.C. 


B®OADWOOD'S PIANOFORTES. 

ORAMER'S SUPPLY every size of these INSTRU- 
MENTS on their Three-Years’ System of Hire. 
207 and 209, Regent-street, W. 


BRARDS’ PIANOFORTES. — CRAMER’S 


SUPPLY every size of these INSTRUMENTS on their 
Three-Years’ System of Hire.—207 and 209, Regent-street, W. 


OLLARD’S PIANOFORTES. 


ORAMER’S SUPPLY every size of these INSTRU- 
MENTS on their Three-Years’ System of Hire. 
207 and 209, Regent-street, W. 


RAND PIANOFORTES. — CRAMER’S 

SUPPLY GRAND PIANOFORTES by_all the great 

makers, from £7 7s. to £31 10s. per quarter. Full Price-List 
post-free.—207 and 209, Regent-street, W. 


M°0kE and MOORE’S Iron Pianofortes, 


from 36 guineas, on Three-Years' System, carriage free 
Liberal Discount for cash. Illustrated Price-Lists post-free 
Pianofortes from 14 guineas.—104 and 105, Bishopsgate Within. 


RARDS’ PIANOS.—Messrs. ERARD, of 


i 18,Great Marlborough-street, London,and 13, Rue de Mail 
Paris, Makers to her Majesty and the Prince and Princess of 
Wales, CAUTION the Public that Pianofortes are being sold 
bearing the name of “Erard” which are not of their manufac- 
ture. For information as to authenticity apply at 18, Great 
Marlborough-st., where new Pianos can be obtained froms0 gs. 


BARDS’ PIANOS. — COTTAGES, from 


50 panna: ? 
OBLIQUES, from 85 guineas, 
GRANDS, from 125 guineas. 


J O8N BRINSMEAD and SONS’ NEW 
PIANO. — ENTIRELY _ NEW CONSTRUCTION 
THROUGHOUT. The Patent Tuning Apparatus 
supersedes the old wooden wrest-plank and its 
clumsy old pegs, with the consequent grave defect of 
eee getting out of tune; ease, perfection, and 
ee of tuning bein thus attained. 
HARRISON and HAd&RISON, Great Midland 
Pianoforte and Music Establishment, Colmore-row, 
Birmingham, Descriptive Pamphlets and Illustrated 
Priced Catalogues post-free, 


TEINWAY and SONS’ PIANOFORTES. 


Gold Medal at Inventions Exhibition, 1885; Gold Medal 
of the Society of Arts, 1885. Catalogues free on application. 
Stéinway Hall, Lower Seymour-street, Portwnan-square, 
London, W. 
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HEALTH, STRENGTH, 
COMFORT TO ALL. 


FOR INFANTS, 


Satisfying, Strengthening 
Soothing. 


FOR INVALIDS, 


Agreeable, Digestible, 
Nourishing, 


DR. RIDGE’S FOOD. 


W. DOMETT STONE, M.D., in 
a@ letter which appeared in the 
“Times,” April 1, writes :— 

“Tt cannot be too widely known 
that ‘corn flour’ per se is not 
food, but pure starch, as was 
abundantly proved by Dr. Bartlett 
before the Adulteration Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons 
lastautumn. Numerous instances 
of children reduced to skin and 
bone from being fed on one or 
other of the ‘corn flours’ now 
before the public have come 
under my notice. It may be of 
some use to your readers to have 
a ‘rough-and-ready’ test to dis- 
tinguish those farinaceous foeds 
which are innutritious. When- 
ever the powder is beautifully 
white and of extreme fineness, 
the article should be rejected, as 
being almost certainly composed 
of starch alone. When, however, 
the nutrition has not been sacri- 
ficed to appearance, and they 
present their natural brownish 
colour, some of these foods may 
contain even more nourishment 
than meat.” 


DR. RIDGE’S FOOD. 


ARTHUR HILL HASSALL, 
M.D., writes :— 

“Dr. Ridge’s Food is a very 
nutritious article of diet, well 
adapted for the use of infants, 
children, and invalids.” 


DR. RIDGE’S FOOD. 


SAMUEL BARKER, M.D, 
Hon. Physician to Brighton 
Hospital for Children, says :— 

“Ridge’s Food for Infants is 
an excellent compound, on which 
infants grow and fatten who 
previously seemed as though 
they would not, or could not, 
thrive on anything. So closely 
does it resemble healthy mother’s 
milk that many infants are 
reared, and well reared, exclu- 
sively upon it,” 


DR. RIDGES FOOD, 


Mr. W. J. HARKER, of Clear- 
mount, Weymouth, writes — 

“ My last six children, aged res- 
pectively six, five, four, three, 
two, and one year old, are such 
pictures of health, even for this 
proverbially healthy town, that, 
each and all of them hiving been 
brought up by hand on Dr. 
Ridge’s Food from the age of two 
up to eighteen months, I think 
it only right to send you this 
spontaneous acknowledgment of 
its great mirit. My name being 
well known amongst the grocers 
and chemists throughout the 
country, this personal attestation 
to its proved worth as the best 
article of diet for young children 
may be of service to them when 
consulted as to the best food by 
anxious mothers.—Oct, 14, 1878,” 


DR. RIDGE’S FOOD. 


GEORGE B. MEAD, M.D., 
Licentiate of the London College 
of Physicians, Newmarket, 
says i— 

“T have great pleasure in 
stating that Dr. Ridge’s Food is 
a very valuable preparation, 
especially in cases where the 
digestive powers are unusually 
feeble, I first tried it in the case 
of an infant, who was apparently 
dying from exhaustion and ex- 
cessive vomiting, all kinds of 
diet having been tried in vain: 
as a last resource, some of Dr, 
Ridge’s Food was given, mixed 
with water, which was retained, 
the child rapidly improved, and 
now, after a lapse of some 
months (during which it has 
lived on Dr. Ridge’s Food), it is 
quite well and strong.” 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


Dr. RIDGE was the first to 
introduce a perfect food for in- 
fants, children, and inyalids, the 
success of which has brought 
into the market a number of 
imitators and venders of worth- 
less innutritious preparations, 
some of which are put forward 
as being the invention of medical 
men, although Dr. Ridge was 
the original and only  pro- 
fessional man whoreally invented, 
patented,and manufactured under 
his own personal supervision 
such a preparation. Dr, Ridge's 
Patent Cooked Food is inclosed 
in white wrappers, whether sup- 
plied in packets or in canisters, 
and the words “Dr. Ridge’s 
Patent Cooked Food” are printed 
boldly thereon, so that none need 
be deceived or mistaken. 
RIDGE'S ROYAL FOOD MILLS, 


* _ London, N. 
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For the spac? of three minutes they stood with their noses flattened against the blind. 
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AUTHOR OF 


CHAPTER I. 
THE DOCTOR’S FIAT. 


If there is one attitude above all others that, in an Englishman 
at least, betokens personal complacency, and the sense of 
being monarch of all he surveys, it is the standing on his own 
hearth-rug with his legs slightly apart, his back to the fire, 
and his coat-tails under his arms. Neither sculptor nor 
painter, so far as I know, has transferred this particular pose 
to marble or canvas—perhaps from the impossibility of 
including within it the whole human form divine—but there 
is nothing equal to it in the way of characteristic significance. 
‘The head is thrown carelessly back, the shoulder-blades rest 
lightly on the edge of the mantelpiece, and the expression of 
the face is that of supreme content and undisputed authority. 

. Under these favourable circumstances, Mr. Christopher 
Melburn, of Burrow Hall, Justice of the Peace for Downshire 

is introduced to the reader’s notice. He is a tall, handsome, 
and strikingly aristocratic-looking man of sixty years old or 
so, but bearing that ‘‘bouquet”’ of years as lightly as though 
it were a single flower. His fine grey eyes have not lost their 
fire, nor do they stand in need of glasses to read the smallest 
type in which his magisterial doings are chronicled in the 
local paper; if his brow is slightly furrowed, it is not by 
time so much as by a certain chronic disapproval of the turn 
things are taking in the world—‘‘opening of flood-gates 
tampering with vested interests and the -sacred ark of the 
Constitution ’’—for he is a Whig of the old school, and neither 
in his frame nor face is there the slightest sign of decadence or 
of giving way to anything or anybody. When he speaks of 
one of the many misfortunes which are about to befall his 
country, he always adds “‘I shall not live to see it,’’ but not 


By JAMES PAYN, 
“1 ost SiR MASSINGBERD,” © By Proxy,” “ THE CANON'S 


with that patriotic and unselfish air with which the obser- 
vation is generally made; his tone would rather lead you to 
understand that while Christopher Melburn is alive his 
country is safe, but that when he shall be gathered to his 
fathers (an event, however, not to occur just now, by any 
means) the last barrier to sweeping change will have been 
swept away, and after that the Deluge. 

In some persons the thoughts of so terrible a catastrophe 
taking place for certain after their demise would have 
affected their spirits, but this gentleman’s nature was 
cast in too heroic a mould to be disturbed by con- 
siderations of that kind. If it had been possible for an 
idea of Mr. Melburn’s to have taken so vague a shape, 
I think that some such formula as ‘‘serve them right '’ would 
have expressed his views upon the generation that would 
succeed him. If he had been elected for the county when 
he stood for it—instead of his having thrown away twenty 
thousand pounds he could iJl afford in the dirt and on 
the dirt in that vain endeavour—he would have made 
a figure in Parliament, have attained a place in the 
Cabinet, and possibly changed the aspect of the whole 
political horizon from dark to light; but since the talents 
which Heaven had given him had been ignored, and his 
patriotic aspirations unappreciated, then Downshire and the 
world must take the consequences. ‘They had rejected an 
opportunity which certainly was not likely, looking at the 
state of his finances, to occur again. He was a power still, 
and no small one; but that more extended sphere of useful- 
ness to which he had looked forward (in company with a 
baronetcy if not a peerage) had been denied him by his fellow- 
countrymen, and so much the worse for them. 

In his own opinion, however, which nothing could shake, 
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Christopher Melburn was as great a man as ever ; and in his 
own house, and on his own hearth-rug, could still regard 
matters with much complacency. ‘The appearance of things 
about him was indeed of a nature to inspire this feeling. The 
apartment in which he stood, his private sanctum—‘ study ”’ 
he called it, though its array of books was limited—was a 
handsome one; and the view trom the great bay window—for 
the other and smaller one only looked out upon the carriage 
sweep—was very extensive. 

Tn the foreground was a garden, bright and fresh with the 
tints of early spring; the lawn sloped down to a lake 
beautiful in itself, and possessing the additional merit of 
being the only piece of ornamental water on the vast table- 
land of down on which Burrow Hall was situated ; upon the 
other side of it lay the park, which, though of somewhat 
small extent for so pretentious a title, was charmingly dotted 
with knolls and crags; then a broad band of trees, which 
sheltered this favoured residence from bitter north and roaring 
east; and, beyond them, the younded masses of the South 
Downs stretching to left and right, like some green sea on the 
day after a storm. 

Neither the picturesqueness of the landscape nor its extent 
formed, however, its chief attraction to the person who was at 
present regarding it with so much approval, but the knowledge 
that so far as the eye could reach it was all his own. A good many 
senses have been added to the original five in these later 
years ; but there is one which must always have existed in some 
form as universally as to-day—the influence of which is, I am 
told, with some men so great as to make up for the absence of 
any other—namely, the sense of ‘Possession. A few, indeed, 
have no personal experience of it. When they see a jewel, the 
glow or the sparkle of it gladdens their eye (perhaps for half a 
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minute), but the consciousness of its being their own, though 
they would like to have it to sell well enough, would not en- 
hance its charms for them in the slightest degree; a rare 
volume, the ownership of which fills the book-hunter with 
the most pleasurable emotions, may be theirs or the first pick- 
pocket’s, for all they care, when once they have become 
acquainted with its contents ; while, as for that eagerness for 
*‘Jaying field to field ’’ of which the Hebrew prophet speaks 
with such reprobation, it is to them an inexplicakle egotism, 
which would carry with it, if successful, a terrible punishment 
indeed, since ‘‘ to be placed alone in the midst of the Earth a 
is about the last object of their ambition. The majority of 
mankind, however, it is probable, think with Mr. Melbutn, 
who, if he could have worn the stars for shirt-studs, and 
attached the moon to his watch-chain, would have set a much 
higher value on the heavenly bodies than he did at present. 
There was one blot upon the landscape, indeed, which no 
other eye perceived but his own—namely, a very heavy 
mortgage, begun in those electioneering times, and after- 
wards enlarged on certain pressing occasions ; but just 
now it did not intrude upon him. He was not only at 
ease with himself, as indeed it was his wont to be, but with the 
world at large—including the Jews. ; 

At this moment a step was heard coming down the stairs 
from the floor above—a very heavy step, which nevertheless 
moved with as little sound as the weight of him to whom it 
belonged admitted of; a slow and thoughtful step, which 
somehow conveyed the impression to the hearer of a made-up 
mind. 

“Thank goodness, Edith is all right,’? observed Mr. 
Christopher Melburn to himself. ‘‘ When Dalling comes 
down like that without stopping at the landing the case is 
clear—there are no complications.”’ 

He had had opportunities of hearing Dr. Dalling’s step 
when it had lingered: not once or twice only had it been the 
Doctor’s task to tell the Squire bad news concerning his own 
flesh and blood. ‘Two daughters and a son had died under his 
roof of the feld disease, consumption. His son Jefferson, the 
sole offspring of his first marriage, was, indeed, strong and 
healthy enough ; but Mary, his remaining child by the second 
marriage, was delicate ; and her mother had been an invalid 
for years. Some new phase in her condition had necessitated 
the Doctor’s visit on this occasion. To her daughter it had 
seemed alarming ; but Mr. Melburn thought, or pretended to 
fhink, otherwise. He always discredited everything personally 
disagreeable to himself as an imputation against Providence, 
and on this occasion had sent for the Doctor less from appre- 
hension than to have his own view corroborated by a medical 
opinion. 

The door opened, and in stalked a man of such gigantic 
stature that if he had died, as some men are said. to do, 
by inches, he might have composed an encyclopedia, supple- 
ment and all, during his last illness. All that is often to be 
said of such exceptional individuals is that they are very tall 
men; but this Anak was remarkable for something besides his 
thews and sinews. There is a well-known saying in these days 
that ‘‘ there are only two doctors out of London,” a st%tement 
which varies with the speaker, and becomes enlarged, let us 
hope, with his experience ; but if, as doubtless was the case, it 
was made in the timesof which we write, the name of Dr. Dalling 
would certainly have been found in the most exclusive list. So 
great was his fame that he was sometimes even summoned to 
the metropolis to take part in consultations. In Downshire he 
was called ‘‘ The Infallible,’’ and by his intimates ‘‘ The Pope.’’ 
Though confident of speech, his manners and movements were 
exceptionally gentle: it almost seemed, as with Gulliver among 
the Liliputians, that in associating with his fellow-men he was 
afraid of his own strength and weight ; and indeed there was 
some reason for his being careful. Some years ago, striding 
home one evening along the downs—for whenever he could, he 
used his own legs instead of his horse’s—he was set upon by 
two tramps or footpads. It was during a thick fog, or they 
would probably never have committed such an act of impru- 
dence. Probably they only saw a part of him, and very 
naturally mistook it for the whole. When the Doctor loomed 
upon them in his entirety they would very gladly have 
dropped their bludgeons and fled; but matters were too far 
advanced for remedy: his gigantic arms flew out like the 
suckers of an octopus, and seized each man by the scruff of 
his neck; then he knocked their heads together—just once. 
In the one case, as he intended, there was a simple fracture, 
but in the other—perhaps the poor wretch had a_ softer 
cranium—the blow was fatal. It was said that Doctor Dalling 
ever afterwards shrank from attending cases of concussion of 
the brain, which, in a hunting country, must have been incon- 
venient. 

His huge countenance, bronzed by wind and weather, looked 
very grave and gentle as he now entered the room. But even 
if that had not been its normal expression, Mr. Christopher 
Melburn would have declined to draw from it any evil augury. 

““Well, Doctor, and what’s. your news?’ he inquired, 
without shifting his comfortable position. ‘‘'This east wind 
has been playing its usual tricks, I suppose, with my un- 
fortunate wife.’’ 

“‘Tt has not improved matters, no doubt,’’ was the dry 
reply ; ‘‘ but the weather is but a small factor in a case like 
hers. Iam sorry to say that I think badly of her.’’ 

‘So you have said any time during these last ten years,’’ 
returned the Squire, with an attempt at cheerfulness. ‘‘We 
can hardly expect to see poor Edith very strong again, of 
course; but, as she says herself, ‘ creaking doors hang long.’ 
You don’t mean, surely, to assert of your positive knowledge 
that there is any danger ?”’ 

From underneath the Doctor’s shaggy eyebrows, which 
would have made a tolerable head of hair for most 
sexagenarians, there flashed forth a terrible look of contempt 
and reproof. 

“‘ There is more than danger, Mr. Melburn,’’ he put in, 
curtly. ‘‘ Your wife’s malady has, in my opinion, taken a 
direction that can only have one end.’’ 

The Squire tured pale, and, gathering himself together, 
walked straight up to his companion, who was standing by the 
window. 

“Good heavens, Dalling! so you mean that my wife is 
dying?’’ His tone had genuine feeling in it: he was shocked. 

“There is no immediate danger, if you mean that, Mr. 
Melburn.”’ 

The other uttered a sigh of relief. 

“She may rise from her bed to-morrow--in all probability 
will do so—for she has the pluck of two women, and may even 
come down stairs as usual; but her recovery is utterly hopeless. 
The only thing that can prolong her life is change of air, of 
scene, of all the conditions of life to which she is accustomed. 
As soon as she is strong enough to bear the journey, you must 
take her to the German baths, which formerly benefited her so 
much. Itis advice, Mr. Melburn,’’ he continued, observing 
the other was about to speak, ‘“‘ which I should not think of 
offering—since I know from her own lips the inconvenience 
it will entail upon you—if there were any choice in the matter ; 
but, in my judgment, there is none.’’ 

‘** Really, Dalling,”’ said the Squire, walking about the room 
with rapid strides, ‘‘ your advice is more like a congé de lire 


than a medical prescription. One would think that there was 
some penalty like that of premunire for anyone who should 
be so audacious as to neglect it.” 

“‘T don’t know as to penalty,’’ observed the Doctor, drily ; 
‘but the simple effect of such neglect will be that ‘the 
creaking door’ of which you spoke will not hang upon its 
fragile hinge three months. It is for you to decide whether it 
is worth while to prolong life under circumstances which may 
seem to you undesirable. In our profession we have only one 
view of such matters : but very possibly it may be an erroneous 
one.”’ i 

“Tt is very inconvenient,’’? murmured Mr. Melburn, testily, 
but without taking the least notice of his companion’s satire, 
“just as the spring is coming on, and matters on the estate 
wunt particular attention. We’re expecting the new governess, 
too, this very day ; and Jefferson is coming home on purpose to 
meet Winthrop.” 

“The world is full of inconveniences,’’ returned the Doctor, 
cheerfully ; ‘‘and one can no more escape front them than I 
can keep myself dry in a shower by picking my way through 
the drops of rain.”” He could afford to joke, for he knew that 
he had carried his point; when the Squire began to count his 
slain—to enumerate his grievances—it was a sign that the 
battle was over. 

The matter being settled, the Doctor had the tact, seldom 
wanting to gentlemen of his calling, to make no furtherrefer- 
ence to it. The critical state of Mrs. Melburn’s health was 
not indeed, one would have thought, a subject to be dismissed 
so curtly; but he knew his man, and that he required quite as 
‘* peculiar treatment ’’ as his patient, 

‘‘And who is the young lady,’’ he inquired, ‘‘ whom you 
have engaged as Miss Mary’s governess ?”’ 

‘“A Miss Dart. She has taken the highest honours a 
young woman can compass: has a diploma, very much more 
imposing than was ever given by the College of Physicians ; is 
highly distinguished in all the ologies, while she is only 
‘favourably mentioned’ as regards accomplishments. I suspect 
she ’ll be a caution ; which, as among her other duties she 
will have to ward off trespassers on Winthrop’s preserve, it is 
only right and proper she should be. She will probably have 
sandy hair and red eyes. ‘Talk of an angel and we hear the 
flutter of her wings. Here’s the carriage, just come back 
with her from the railway station; so you can judge for 
yourself.” 

The two gentlemen turned to the window; which, thanks 
to an artfully contrived blind, enabled the occupant of the 
study to command the porch without exposing himself to view, 
and thereby to decide whether he should be at home, or not 
at home, to visitors. For the space of three minutes they 
stood, with their noses flattened against the blind, in silence, 
till the front door closed, announcing that the newcomer had 
come in. Then Mr. Christopher Melbuin observed to his 
companion, ‘‘ By Jingo! eh!”’ and Dr. Dalling elevated his 
eyebrows, and very softly and significantly whistled. When 
men are alone together their manner of expressing the emotions 
is primitive. 


CHAPTER 
JEFFERSON. 


“Will papa consent to your going abroad, do you think, 
mother ?”’ 

‘Yes, darling, Ido. At all events, Ihave done my best.”’ 

“How good you are to me!”’ 

“Nonsense. Did you not hear the Doctor say that change 
was essential to me ?”’ 

“But that was after you reminded him what good the 
baths had done you before.”’ 

‘‘ Well, if you choose to feel that I have conferred an 
obligation on you, perhaps you will be so good as to help me 
on to the sofa.” 

‘But, suppose papa were to come up and find you there, 
would he not think ’’—— 

“* He will not come up,’’ put in the sick lady, quietly. Her 
tone was confident, but there was a little shiver in it full 
of sad significance. Most husbands, even those with whom 
any demonstrativeness of affection is not ‘‘ their way,’’ upon 
hearing such tidings as Christopher Melburn had heard that 
afternoon, would have come to say a word of comfort and sym- 
pathy to their sick wife. It was not only that the time had 
long gone by, however, in his case for the exhibition of 
domestic sentiment, but, as she well understood, he would 
abstain from any such proceeding with a purpose—namely, to 
mark his disapprobation of the step which he had been com- 
pelled at her instigation (as he put it) to consent to. He was 
by no means convinced of its necessity (he never could be so 
convinced when anything was disagreeable to him), and even 
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~ if he had been—but that is a subject, perhaps, into which it 


is better not to go. 

Life is a sacred thing to many natures which never take 
into consideration matters that alone make it worth the living. 
We may use no daggers, and yet drain from every vein of 
those about us the only true life-blood—happiness, affection, 
hope. It is an operation that is going on every day in the most 
respectable households ; and, to do them justice, without the 
knowledge—at all events the full knowledge—of the operators. 
But the patients are very conscious of it, save where at the 
last indifference and despair proffer themselves as anesthetics. 

It was twenty years ago since Christopher Melburn had 
led his second bride to the altar. 
the same space of time; but though the bridegroom was 
middle-aged, a handsomer pair had never been seen in Down- 
shire since his previous nuptials. The bride, though of good 
family, had little or no fortune; but her youth and Laces | 
were justly held to have made up for that deficiency: thoug’ 
not a love-match in the usual acceptation of the term, it could 
not be called a marriage of convenience. There was nothing 
sordid about it, there was no self-sacrifice; and, though the 
Squire’s son might well have objected to a stepmother of his 
own age, there was apparently no opposition. The happy 
pair passed their honeymoon in Wales, mostly in a carriage 
and four. Under such circumstances, existence takes the tint 
of rose-colour, and Christopher Melburn was just the man to 
shine inthem. Their return to Burrow Hall was accomplished 
in a carriage and pair, and a silver age succeeded the golden 
one. In due time came the young family and their expenses, 
which, added to the heavy loss consequent on that futile 
attempt to save the country, tried the Squire’s purse-strings 
and his temper severely. ‘Then Mrs. Melburn fell into ill- 
health, and lost much of that beauty which was her chief 
attraction in her husband’s eyes: this was not only very hard 
upon him, but seemed a sort of non-fulfilment of her part of 
the bargain, and he took little pains to conceal his displeasure. 
The children, pretty and aristocratic-looking, whom he 
admitted did her credit, failed and died, to his extreme 
annoyance, and even the one that survived fell somehow short 
of what he expected of her. 

Mary was fair as a lily but almost as fragile, she was 
not the companion that he had pictured to himself she 
would have been to him in his walks and drives; more- 
over, and this he resented more than all, she ranged 
herself upon her mother’s side, which (so far had matters 
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gone by this time) was equivaleut to antagonism. It 
was true that Jefferson—now a Major in the Dragoons— 
had not so ranged himself; his attitude, as regards his step- 
mother had, to all outward appearances, been always 
strictly neutral; but the Squire was not upon the best of 
terms with his son. There had been college debts, and other 
debts, though not of a very serious character, for if the 
young man’s military career had not been brilliant, it had not 
been expensive. Even these outgoings had ceased; but the 
Squire had an uneasy suspicion that the Major was not living 
within his allowance, but had borrowed money in anticipation 
of his own demise. 

This idea was wormwood to the Squire. The very notion of 
death was as objectionable to him asit was to Louis XIV. ; but 
that such an event should be speculated upon was treason. 
That Jefferson did not marry, and thereby repair the family 
fortunes, had at one time been another source at first of dis- 
appointment and afterwards of disquietude with the Squire. 
But that source of worry had long been dry. 

Fortunately, Mary’s fortune was in the way of being assured. 
Mr. Winthrop, one of the magnates of Downshire, was 
understood to be her suitor, though he was not as yet her 
betrothed. His habits were a little dissipated, but doubtless 
he would have sown his wild oats before he became a married 
man. Such a connection was in every way desirable, and 
would strengthen the Squire’s position in the county. But 
even in this matter there was a hitch. Mary did not give the 
young gentleman the encouragement he had the right to 
expect, and when paternal pressure was exercised, escaped 
from it on plea of ill-health, and sought sanctuary in her 
mother’s sick-room. ‘The Squire had no grounds for asserting 
that his wife connived at her daughter’s disobedience, but he 
suspected it, and this filled his cup of bitterness almost to 
overflowing. For years the rift between them had been 
gradually widening, and they had long ceased to have bed or 
board in common, for though Mrs. Melburn would, on special 
occasions, take her place at the head of his table, she was 
generally unequal to the exertion, and_took her meals in her 
own apartments and alone. It was under these circumstances 
that a companion under the title of governess had become 
absolutely necessary for Mary Melburn. 

Such being the state of affairs at Burrow Hall, it may well 
be wondered at that its mistress should, as she herself had ex- 
pressed it, ‘‘ have done her best,’”? or indeed, made any effort, 
to bring about an excursion to Germany (or anywhere else), 
téte-a-téte with her lord and master, and indeed it has already 
been hinted that she had not suggested the idea to the family 
doctor upon her own account. The truth was, that Fate had 
dealt with Mrs. Melburn in such a fashion that she no longer 
lived for herself at all. When I read in the works of certain 
philosophers that self-interest is the sole spring of human 
actions, it seems to me that they are coleur-blind ; at all events, 
they are quite unable to recognise that neutral tint in which so 
many natures, especially those of women, become steeped, 
through adverse circumstances in later life. Indifferent to 
pleasure and inured to woe, they drag their lengthening 
chain, until the Great Deliverer sets them free; but of any 
turn in Fortune’s wheel in their favour in this world they well 
know there is no hepe. Though no longer sensitive to the 
blows of Fate themselves, they are often vulnerable enough in 
the person of some beloved object, whom it is their one 
solicitude with all their scanty power to shield from harm. In 
Mrs. Melburn’s case this object was her daughter. It would 
have been asmall thing to say that she would have died for her : 
unloved, save by her alone; unhappy, with flagging strength 
and failing breath, Death had small terrors: she was ready to 
do far more than die—to live for Mary. All her thoughts, and 
there were many, were concentrated upon this point ; all her 
intelligence, and it was considerable, was sharpened to this 
end. And in the meantime, not a duty was neglected. From 
her sofa she superintended and directed all domestic matters 
with marvellous skill; and though the means at her disposal 
were by no means ample, there was no house better looked. 
after in Downshire—none where guests were made more 
comfortable, or dinners better served—than that of the master 
of Burrow Hall. Notwithstanding his frequent reflection that 
he was very hardly treated as regarded matrimonial matters, 
there were even some people who were of opinion that, after 
all, he had not made such a bad bargain. 

Of the personal appearance of Mrs. Melburn and her 
daughter nothing need be said, since we shall presently have 
the opinion of an independent witness upon that point; but 
while the mistress of the house is being transferred from hcr 
bed to her sofa we may give a word or two to Miss Elizabeth 
Dart, if only in explanation of the extraordinary behaviour of 
the two gentlemen who had reconnoitred her from behind the 
blind. ‘That she was most unexpectedly good-looking may be 
taken for granted ; and; indeed, anything more different trom 
the fancy portrait that Mr. Melburn had drawn of her, it would 
be difficult to imagine. ‘hat she was tall and shapely could 
be seen as she sat in the open carriage; but when she stepped 
out of it and threw back her veil, she displayed a countenance 
of really quite exceptional beauty. Her complexion was dark, 
almost to olive colour, but with the blood showing through it in 
a manner that is seldoni seen out of Spain; her eyes were dark, 
put soft; her hair was jet black, but swept so abruptly off her 
forehead that it was impossible to judge of its abundance. The 
expression of her face, which, to match with the rest of her 
appearance, should have. been haughty, was, on the contrary, 
modest almost to timidity ; nevertheless, it was very far from 
insipid or wanting: m self-reliance, and the glance she cast 
about her on her new surroundings was full of intelligence and 
observation. ‘ 

“Miss Dart, for Mrs. Melburn,’’ was her remark to the 
butler when he opened the door to her, delivered in gentle but 
very distinct tones ; it was a sentence that she had well con- 
sidered, and yet of the propriety of which she was not quite 
certain—she thought it sounded too much like a message from 
the Parcel Delivery Company; but it had, at all events, the 
desired effect of dissociating her, in the butler’s mind, from 
an ordinary visitor. 3 

‘“* Tf you will wait one minute, Miss, you shall be shown up 
to my mistress’s room,’’ was his reply. 

She remained standing in the hall, while the man rang a 
hand-bell which produced Mrs. Melburn’s maid. ‘here was a 
short sige between the two domestics, and then, with a 
clumsy word or two of explanation, the new arrival was shown 
into the breakfast-room. She knew that Mrs. Melburn was 
an invalid, and guessed at the true state of affairs pretty 
accurately ; still, any delay when we are ina state of anxiety 
and suspense increases our discomfort. It was with a beating 
heart, though her face showed nothing of perturbation, that 
Elizabeth Dart found herself alone. She had never been in so 
fine a house before, nor even sat in a private carriage; but her 
mind was of a cast on which mere externals, though they by 
no means: escaped her observation, made little or no im- 
pression. With many persons who use the phrase “carriage 

ople,”? the former part of the word dominates the latter ; 
Bat with this young lady humanity came first and its surround- 
ings afterwards. She had only one friend in the world, and 
she was a hundred miles away ; and the question she naturally 
asked herself was ‘‘ What sort of people have I come to dwell 
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est??? This problem, of which nothing was known to 
hoe foie her wholly. Her natural powers of perception, 
however, took in not only the fact that the room was hand- 
somely furnished, and with great taste, but its appearance in 
every particular; she noticed the landscapes on the walls as 
well as the statuettes on the brackets, the church tower that 
showed itself through the trees, and the shrubbery on which 
the window looked: this was a gift which exercised itself 
mechanically, and of the possession of which she herself was 
only half conscious. But her ears were listening for footsteps, 
and her mind in somewhat shrinking expectation of what sort 
of person they would bring with them. - Ina minute oF so the 
door opened, and, as is usual under such circumstances, gave 
to her view an individual entirely different from him she had 
pictured to herself. Instead of the invalid lady she had looked 
for, appeared a military-looking gentleman of middle age, tall 
and very strongly built, with a bronzed, handsome face, a pair 
of long tawny moustaches, and bold eyes. Their boldness, 
however (which was, after all, only characteristic of his martial 
profession), vanished from them the instant they rested upon 
her, and was succeeded by a gentle and respectful glance. 

‘4 thousand pardons,’’ he murmured, as she rose to meet 
him. ‘I was not aware that anyone was here. I beg you 
will sit down.” , 

‘“‘T regret to hear—that is, Iwas given to understand—that 
Mrs. Melburn is less well this afternoon than usual.’ 

“Yes; itis, I am sorry to say, one of her bad days. You 
had a pleasant journey, I hope, from town.”’ 

‘Thank you; yes.” : 

“You must have found this March wind cold, however, 
coming over the downs; they should have sent the closed 
carriage for you.” : ne 

g tideed was quite comfortable, and enjoyed the drive 
exceedingly. I have never been on downs before.”’ : 

“One must be upon them on horseback, however, for their 
thorough enjoyment.” ; 5 

‘That would be a still more novel experience to me,”’ she 
said, smiling. ‘‘Miss Melburn is a good horsewoman, no 
doubt?” é 

‘Pretty well; it will probably be the one thing that we 
poor ignoramuses will be in a position to teach you.”” 

The compliment was a little pronounced ; but, coming from 
her employer (for she had no suspicion that she was addressing 
anyone else), it sounded kind. : ; é 

‘T am afraid I know very few things,’’ she said, quietly ; 
“hardly enough to teach me how little I do know.” 

“hat is beyond me,’’? returned her companion, gently, 
smoothing his moustaches. ‘‘You must be prepared to find 
us all exceedingly slow of comprehension. I think it’s the 
Downshire air. By-the-by, have they offered you no refresh- 
ment ?*” 

He moved to the fire-place and touched the bell-handle, 
without, however, drawing it out. : : 

‘Indeed, Mr. Melburn, I do not need it,’’ she said, 
hurriedly. ‘‘I had some tea at the junction.” : 

‘““And very bad it was, I’ll answer for it. Their tea no 
more comes from China than their teacups.” : 

‘‘ Fortunately, I am not much of a connoisseur in tea,”’ she 
answered, smiling. ; 

“‘T dare say you despise all creature comforts,”’ he said, 
gravely. ‘That is the way with all you intellectual people.” 

“But, indeed, I am not so intellectual as all that,’’ she 
answered, naively; whereupon they both broke into a little 
laugh. In the middle of it the door opened and revealed a 
young lady so slight and tall, and with such a look of amaze- 
iment on her pretty face, that she might have stood for a note 
of admiration. That she had brown hair and eyes, with very 
delicate features, was conveyed to Elizabeth Dart at the first 
glance, but the pained astonishment in every lineament of the 
newcomer’s was so marked, that nothing else for the moment 
impressed itself on her. 

On her late companion, however, it produced no effect 
whatever; he even had his laugh out as though no such inter- 
ruption had occurred, and then duly observed, ‘‘ Better late 
than never, Miss Mary. Let me introduce you to Miss Dart, 
whose acquaintance I have had the good fortune to be the first 
of us to make.”’ 

‘*Tam very sorry,’’ said Miss Melburn (the phrase seemed 
to be somehow retrospective, instead of referring, as was 
intended, to the words that were to follow), ‘“‘ but mamma was 
in the act of getting up when you arrived, which prevented my. 
coming down at once to welcome you.”’ 

It was a pretty speech enough, and delivered in the gentlest 
tone; but to the sensitive ear which it addressed it wanted 
genuineness, or rather it seemed as though the genuineness 
which it should by rights have possessed had been wrung out 
of it. She held out her hand at the same time, but there was 
a stiffness in the action, and what was worse, a stiffness that 
misbecame it, as though formality was not habitual to her. 
“Will you kindly come with me up-stairs ?”’ she added. 

With a bow to her supposed employer, which he acknow- 
ledged by a cheerful ‘‘ Au revoir, Miss Dart,” the governess 
followed her pupil into the hall. That something was wrong 
somewhere, she was convinzed, and she had a strong suspicion 
that she was held to blame for it, but of its nature she was 
wholly ignorant. 

To feel that upon the very threshold of one’s new life one 
has made a false step is a most discouraging reflection, and 
though Elizabeth Dart had as brave a spirit as ever dwelt in 
woman, her heart sank low within her. : 

(To be continued.) 


From the annual Volunteer returns, it appears that" the” 


fifty regiments in the home district show an. increase of nearly 


two thousand men, with a corresponding improvement in 
efficiency. EA skey 


The most important innovations in Mr. J. Jackson's 
Practical Arithmetic on an Entirely New Method (Londen : 
Blackie) is the dethronement of the old and valued rules of 
subtraction and proportion. In the place of the former Mr. 
Blackie would have us learn the rule of “incremental or com- 
a oath addition,” which, however simple it may be to 
hose who are able to carry on a mental process without the 

_ aid of their fingers, presents certain difficulties to the infant 
mind. We must protest, too, against the very delusive advan- 
tages which he claims for his contracted or abbreviated method 
of solving arithmetical problems. There is, of course, no 
denying that when a student can be brought to do half a com- 
putation in his head there is an enormous economy of figures on 
his slate. Brains are an excellent substitute for both pen and 
pencil, but unfortunately they do not prove of universal 
growth on the benches of an elementary or even of a 
secondary school. Mr. Jackson’s system, in the hands of a 
patient teacher, surrounded by eager and sympathetic scholars 
might save both an infinity of trouble and vexation ; but for 
the ordinary run of children we hardly see escape through his 
ee from the oft-repeated, heartfelt lament of the British 


Multiplication is vexation, 
Division is as bad ; 
The Rule of Three doth puzzle me, 
“ And Practice drives me mad, 
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CHESS. 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
All communications relating to this department should be addressed tothe Chess Editor. 


ASTRAGALUS (Ramleh),—You _haye overlooked that after the moves you surgest 
1. Kt to Q 2nd (ch), K takes B; 2. P to Q Kt 4th (ch), Black can now take the Paw 
en passant, wit the Pawn at his R she aes “i merewn 

F M (Prague).—Many thanks for the original problem by M. Pospisil. We think 
highly of it, and it shall have early publioation, a 3 

J RM (Manehester).—We do not like a two-move problem the solution of which 
opens with a capture. In any case, there appears to be a second solution to your 
problem by way of 1. P to Kt 4th (ch) and 2, Kt to Q square dis. ch, mating. 

R M (Wexford).—Thanks for your second letter. The problem, however, lacks 
point, and is too easy for our readers, 


CFS (St. John's, N.B.).—Both sre excellent, and very acceptable. One shall appear 
next week. We shall be glad to hear from you again. = ‘ vis 


Henvey, New 1] . 
Tamisier, Rey, Winfield Cooper, Hermit, George J 


CoRRECT SOLUTIONS OF PROBLEM No. 2178 received from C Darragh, H Wardell 
Ben Nevis, C M O, J Hall, L Wyman, E 8 Junior, R Tweddell, Herevaid: Rey. FA 
Bright, T Sinclair, L L Greenaway, John C Bremner, J K (South Ham ostead), 
BR ort T Salusbury, Joseph Kent, WR Raillem, WB Smith, Lewis Nathan, 
E Casella (Paris), Armin Josaphat (Hamburg), Jupiter Junior, Richard Murphy 

Wexford), G aw, T Roberts, L Sharswood, Ernest Sharswood, © S Coxe, AU 

unt, F Marshall, Commander WT Martin (R.N,), EJ Winter Wood, W Hugh 
Evans, Nerina, J Alois Schmucke, T Marshall (Carlisle), KE L G,’L Falcon 
aneyory. CEP,Dr.AR (Rotherham), W Hillier, 8 Bullen, WH D Henvey, 
Shadfort »E Elsbury, T G (Ware), E Louden, E E H, NS Harris, George Gouge 
G Morland Day, Dabbshill, E Featherstone, L Desanges, A W Serutton, George J 
Veale, J _H Tamisier, “Statue Belliard” Chess Club (Brussels), William Miller, 
John F Wilkinson, (B.A.), Otto Fulder, WH M (Nottingham), RH Brooks, ¥ 
Pennington, C Oswald, Submarine (Dover), and R L Southwell. 


Re cy communications received up to Dec, 24 are acknowledged in this 
umber, 


SOLUTIONS OF PROBLEMS. 


No. 2174. No, 2176. 

WHITE, BLACK, WHITE. BLACK, 
1.P to K 5th K to K 5th 1.R to QR 4th P moves 
2.Q to K Kt 6th 2.Bto Kt 4th(ch) Any move 

ch) K moves 3. Mates accordingly. 
3. Mates accordingly. 
No, 2177. 

es No. geen WHITE. BLACK. 

1 Bto K eth Paks 2 1. Kt toQ R 6th P to K Bé6th 


2. Kt to.Q Bd5th (ch) K moves 
3. Kt mates 


If Black play 1. K_to ¢ 4th, White 
continues with 2, B to B 8rd (ch), &e. 


2, Q to Kt 7th (ch) K moves 
3. Mates accordingly. 
The variations present no difficulty. 


PROBLEM No. 2180. 
By W. BIDDLE. 
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White to play, and mate in three moves. 


ny 


Played at the Copenhagen Chess Club, M. WHILBACH, sans voir, against 
two other Amatours in consultation, 


(Aligaier Gambit.) 


4 
ae 
ie 


© (M. W.) sees oo WHITE (M. W.) BLACK (Allies); 
1. P to K 4th to K 4t 10. Bto B4th (ch) KtoKs 
2.PtoK B4th  P takes P 11. Castles “ Kt to K Rath 
op tt ag Selig eanr| This gives the blindfold player th 

¥ “ ‘0. player the 
. neg i phe) Aaa eae eS xf pretty eae of which he 
ie promptly takes advantage. 

6. KttoK Kt 5th PtoK R 8rd 
7.KttakesK BP K takes Kt 12.BtoK Kt5th PtakesB 
8. P to Q 4th P to Q 3rd 13. Bto B7th (ch) K to K 2nd 
9, Q B takes P Kt to K B 3rd 14. Kt to Q 5th (ch) K to Q 2nd 


. B to Kt 2nd is better here, 15. Q takes P, Mate. 


-} 


We regret to announce the death of Herr Ernest Falkbeer, at Vienna, 
after a few weeks’ illness. Herr Falkbeer will be remembered by our elder 


- chessplayers as a conspicuous figure in the London chess world from 1856 to 


1864. He came to this country in the first-mentioned year, and soon made 
his mark in matches against the leading London amateurs of that time, He 
afterwards conducted, with marked ability, a chess column in the Sunday 
Times for several years, and was a constant contributor to the Chessplayers’ 
Chronicle, revived under Lowenthal, and to the Chessplayers’ Magazine. 
In 1860 he translated into English, and published in London, Max Lange’s 
“Sketch from the Chess World,” a valuable work, which comprised all 
the games played in matches by Paul Morphy during his visit to Europe in 
1858. Herr Falkbeer was a great favourite with the younger chessplayers 
of a quarter of a century ago, his amiable manners and extensive knowledge 
of the game commanding their admiration and respect. We shall endeavour, 
next week, to do full justice to the memory of the great chessplayer, who 
has gone from among us at the comparatively early age of sixty years. 


Unfortunately, the time seems to have passed for such a 
publication as Miscellanies: by William Maginn, edited by R. W. 
Montagu (Sampson Low and Co.) ; for itis to be feared that 
Dr. Maginn’s fame or notoriety was ephemeral, that his memory 
is not very widely cherished, that he belonged to a kind of 
literary gentleman which is not quite extinct perhaps, which 
indeed spasmodic attempts are made from time to time to 
resuscitate and popularise, but which has ceased to excite 
interest or sympathy among any considerable section of the 
public. That Dr. Maginn was a scholar and a wit, there is no 
denying ; but his scholarship and his witticisms, as a general 
rule, were not of the sort which is highly appreciated 
at the present day. Even as a combined scholar and 
wit, he is not to be mentioned in the same breath 
with Porson; yet Porson himself, perhaps, has lost, rather 
than gained, in general estimation by lapse of time. It is not 
a very hopeful task, then, for anybody who tries to re- 
kindle the enthusiasm which may once have been felt for 
Dr. Maginn as a scholar and a brilliant writer on topics 
of the day, a decidedly “beery” wit, and a somewhat 
ruffianly politician and critic. In the two volumes under con- 
sideration there are indisputable proofs of Dr. Maginn’s excel- 
lent intellectual and literary qualities, which, however, wou'd 
scarcely have gone down with our age, or have acquired for 
him a very distinguished position in letters. As for the 
Grantley Berkeley case, which, of course, is pulled out again, 
most readers will come to the conclusion that Dr. Maginn 
certainly does not come at all well out of it, that his review 
supplied an excellent reason for thrashing somebody, and that 
the only matter for regret is the hasty brutality which caused 
poor Mr. Fraser to be taken as “ whipping boy” in the place 
of Dr. Maginn. abe fede Sy ted es 
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WILLS AND BEQUESTS. 

The will (dated March 3, 1881), with a codicil (dated July 18 
1885), of the Right Hon. Richard Monckton, Baron Houghton. 
late of Great Houghton, Yorkshire, who died at Vichy, France, 
on Aug. 10 last, was proved on the 19th ult. by Lord 
Houghton, the son, the sole executor, the value ‘of the 
personal estate amounting to over £27,000. The testator 
gives legacies to his daughters, sister, grandson, god-children, 
and others; and all his real estate and the residue of the 
personalty to his only son, Robert Offley Ashburton, the 
present Lord Houghton. 

The will (dated May °2, 1884), with three codicils (two 
dated Nov. 4, 1884, and one Sept. 8, 1885), of Mr. James 
Fletcher, late of Woolton Hill, near Liverpool ; of Rosehaugh, 
in the counties of Ross and Cromarty ; and of Letham Grange 
and Fearn, in the county of Forfar, who died on Oct. 1 last, 
was proved on the 18th ult. by James Douglas Fletcher and 
Fitzroy Charles Fletcher, the sons, the Hon. Sir Archibald 
Levien Smith, Charles John Fletcher, the nephew, and 
Thomas Irvine, the executors, the value of the personal estate in 
the United Kingdom amounting to upwards of £1,394,000. 
The testator bequeaths £50,000, upon trust, for his son 
Edward Stephen, for life; £60,000, upon trust, to pay 
£600 per annum to his daughter, Mrs. Constance Maud Hope, 
for life, and subject thereto for her only child, his grand- 
daughter, Violet Hope; £500 to the Northern Infirmary, 
Inverness ; £2000 for such of the charitable institutions of 
Liverpool as his trustees may think most eligible ; £2000, 
upon trust, to establish a bursary at one of the Scottish 
Universities for a boy or boys from Killin School, Rosehaugh, 
parish of Avoch, or from the parish school of Avoch; £2000 
to establish a bursary at one of the Scottish Universities, to 
be called the “ Fletcher Bursary,” for the most distinguished 
pupil at the Academy of the city of Elgin; and numerous 
legacies to relatives, trustees, clerks, servants, and others, His 
property at Woolton Hill he gives to his son James Douglas; 
and the furniture, pictures, movable effects, horses and car- 
riages there to his son Fitzroy Charles; Rosehaugh and his 
properties in the counties of Ress and Cromarty are strictly 
entailed on his son James Douglas, and he is to haye the use 
of the furniture, pictures, plate, live and dead farming stock, 
and movables at Rosehaugh. The Letham Grange property, 
in the county of Forfar, and £30,000, which his trustees are 
directed to lay out in the purchase of land in the same county, 
are strictly entailed on his son Fitzroy Charles; he is also to 
have the use of the furniture, plate, pictures, movables, and 
live and dead farming stock. If he has not done so in his 
lifetime, his trustees are, at the expense of his estate, to com- 
plete, furnish, and plant the mansion house and grounds at 
Letham Grange. The residue of his real and personal estate 
he leaves, upon trust, for his two sons, James Douglas and 
Fitzroy Charles. 

The Scotch Confirmation, under seal of office of the Sheriff 
of the county of Argyll, of the general trust disposition and 
settlement, executed Dec, 29, 1880, with three codicils (dated 
Dec. 29, 1883, and May 7 and July 24, 1884), of Mr. John 
Campbell, of Possil, who died at Torquay, on Ang. 30. last, 
granted to William Hugh Murray, John Maclachlan, Thomas 
Horne, jun., and Archibald Robert Craufurd Pitman, the 
executors nominate, was sealed in London on Noy. 26, the 
value of the personal estate in England and Scotland exceed- 
ing £80,000. 

The will (dated Oct. 27, 1876), with a codicil (executed 
Oct. 21, 1885), of Mr. Robert Harwood Soutter, late of 
No. 27, Park-road, Regent’s Park, who died on Oct. 22 last, 
has been proved by Robert Railston Brown, Ernest Soutter, 
the son, and Charles Whitbourn Hmpson, the great-nephew, 
the executors, the value of the personal estate amounting to 
upwards of £48,000. The testator bequeaths £100 to each 
of his executors other than his said son ; and legacies to his 
female servants. The residue of his real and personal estate, 
including his stock or property in the Stationers’ Company, he 
leaves, as to one moiety, for his said son; and as to the other 
moiety, in trust, for his daughter, Eleanor Sarah Soutter. 

The will (dated Aug. 25, 1885) of the Rev. Joseph Empson 
Middleton, Vicar of Belton, Leicestershire, who died on Oct. 4 
last, was proved on the Ist ult., by Reginald Empson Mid- 
dleton, Joseph Pedder Middleton, and Bernard Boswell 
Middleton, the sons, the executors, the value of the personal 
estate exceeding £34,000. The testator gives, devises, and 
bequeaths all his real and personal estate whatsoever and 
wheresoever, to his wife, Mrs. Caroline Battey Middleton. 

The will (dated April 9, 1885) of Mr. Myles Henry Custance, 
formerly of Great Russell-street, but late of No. 20, Rue 
Montroyer, Brussels, who died on Noy. 1 last, was proved in 
London on Nov. 27 by Henry Arthur Taylor Custance, the son, 
and Charles Huyéne De Champs, the nephew, the executors, the 
value of the personal estate amounting to upwards of £32,000. 
The testator bequeaths £6000 to his daughter, Mrs. Alice 
Louisa Earle ; £9000, upon trust, for the children of his late 
daughter, Mrs. Mary Frances Browne ; and legacies to his 
sister, sons-in-law, nephew, and others. ‘The residue of his 
real and personal estate he gives to his said son. 

The will (dated Jan. 31, 1885), with a codicil (dated 
Sept. 11 following), of Mr. William Boyce James, late of 
Heathfields, Weybridge, who died on Sept. 30 last, has been 
proved by Charles Edmond Vickers, the nephew, neas 
Hippolitus Coffey, and Travers Hume Homan, the acting 
executors, the value of the personal estate amounting to over 
£27,000. The testator bequeaths £4000, upon trust, for his 
brother Edmund, for life ; £2000, upon trust, for each of his 
sisters Caroline, Mary, and Julia, for their respective lives ; 
£3000 to the said Alneas Hippolitus Coffey ; and numerous 
other legacies. The ultimate residue of his property he leaves 
to the children of Henry Vickers and his sister Sibilla Vickers, 
in equal shares and proportions. 

The will (dated Sept. 12, 1884) of Mrs. Ann Johnson, late 
of No. 10, Addison-crescent, Kensington, who died on Oct. 17 
last, has been proved by George Henry Johnson, the husband, 
and Robert Knight, the executors, the value of the personal 
estate amounting to over £27,000. The testatrix leaves her 
house in Tokenhouse-yard to her husband, for life, and then to 
her second cousin, Anne Phelps; and all her other heredita- 
ments to her husband absolutely. As to the residue of her 
property, including any she has power to dispose of under the 
wills of her father end mother, she bequeaths thereout £200 
to her executor, Mr. Knight ; £500 to her said second cousin ; 
and a few other legacies on the death of her husband ; subject 
thereto it is to be held, upon trust, for her husband. 


The State apartments of Windsor Castie are open to the 
public, until further notice, on Mondays, Tuedays, Thursdays, 
and Fridays, between the hours of eleven and three o'clock. 
The Round Tower of the castle is at present closed. 

Professor Geddes has been sppointed Principal of Aberdcen 
University, in room of the late Dr. Pirie. Professor Geddes 
was appointed, in 1855, to the Greek chair in the University, 
and he has distinguished himself in the Homeric emtroversy, 
his most notable work being a reply to Mr. Gladstone's 
* Speculations,” 
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1. We are mesmerised. 


5. 


Something to rhyme 
9, Our Prima Donna, 


something to rhyme with shirt—* flirt.” 


4, Dumb Charades: 


8. Our Pianist. 
12. How we come up the ghaut: a tonga, 


8. Our Colonel. 


2. Our Captain. 


7. Something to rhyme with ball—‘ Paul.” 


11. Our Nawab. 


10, Our servants strike for higher wages. 


6. Table-turning. 


with poke— moke,” 
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HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


It is not everybody's lot, as the Greeks used to say, to get to 
Corinth ; nor is it everybody’s lot to become acquainted with 
Mr. Motley’s brilliant work concerning the Netherlands. And, 
even if that work were within everybody's reach, yet, since 
it was published, there have been fresh discoveries, new 
lights (such as are to be found in the late Sir W. 8. 
Maxwell’s elaborate monograph on Don John, of Austria) 
thrown-upon various parts of the main subject ; so that, 
for many reasons, a welcome should be given to the 
single manageable volume, entitled A Short History of the 
Netherlands, by Alexander Young (T. Fisher Unwin), wherein 
the author seems to have availed himself of all the latest aids, 
without renouncing his right of independent judgment. 
Netherlands, in this case, includes, of course, Belgium as well 
as Holland; and, for English readers especially, both those 
now independent kingdoms must always have a peculiar 
interest ; for Belgium had for King a Prince who almost gave 
us a Royal dynasty, and Holland gave us a King, as well as 
many a good thrashing at the hands of Van Tromp and De 
Ruyter. Moreover, there is the constant fear lest Germany 
should absorb, not only the Grand Duchy of Luxemburg, but 
also Holland itself ; and that fear invests the Netherlands with 
additional fascination in the eyesof Englishmen. The volume 
is stated to be “fully illustrated,” and so indeed it is. But the 
illustrations have a curiously familiar appearance ; and, unless 
memory has played a more than usually delusive trick upon 
this occasion, they—or many, if not most of them—were 
originally used to illustrate the late M. Guizot’s “ History of 
France.” Consequently, a strange sensation is caused when 
one comes upon the sort of transformation which seems to 
have taken place (p. 19) when an illustration which was sup- 
posed to represent “ Vercingetorix before Cesar,’ in the 
“ History of France ” (if memory be not delusive), is made to 
do duty for a “ Batayian Cayalryman.” At any rate, there is 
no “Batavian grace ” about the “ cayalryman ”; there is grace, 
but it is Gallic. As for the illustration (p. 547) representing 
“ Descartes at Amsterdam,” and as for others too numerous to 
mention, if they did not appear first of allin M. Guizot’s history, 
then there is no such thing as remembrance. Let, there be 
no misunderstanding, however ; the illustrations are excellent, 
for the most part, and it is a pleasure to meet them again. 
They were, no doubt, honestly come by; and, that being so, 
there is no reason why they should not serve any purpose to 
which they can be honestly applied. 
Unusual opportuneness distinguishes the publication of 
votsteps of Jeanne d’ Arc: by Mrs. Florence Caddy (Hurst 
and Blackett). inasmuch as “the Maid” has been threatened 
in these latter days with canonisation. So great is the 
revolution that may take place in course of time, she whe is 
commonly believed to have been burned as a sorceress in & 
past age, is now in a fair way to be added, by authority, to the 
number of the saints. In any case, however, a great ‘deal of 
interest would haye appertained to this large volume, which 
contains an account of a “ pilgrimage” (as it is called) made 
by an enthusiastic soul over the ground supposed to have been 
actually traversed by the heroine to whom perhaps King 
Charles VII. of France owed his boastful title of “Le 
Victorieux.” The account is written in a spirit and style 
appropriate to the enthusiasm with which the “pilgrimage” 
was undertaken ; and it can hardly be necessary to say that 
both geographically and historically the writer's route was a 
most interesting one. To make that route clear and easily 
followed, there is a map with red lines to guide the eye; and 
there is an appendix full-of information abeut the “ biblio- 
graphy of Jeanne d’Are,” though, of course, the table is not 
exhausted. Enough should now have been said to whet 
appetite, and to render readers eager to “set on.” Atany rate, 
this is not the place, even if it were not rather too late in the 
day, to enter upon the still disputed question about the cha- 
yacter of “the Maid,” and about her ultimate fate—whether 
she perished in the flames, or got back safe to Domrémy and 
married one Robert Des Armoise. 


Gossip of the kind that is so delightful to the desultory reader 
fills the two hundred and odd pages of Berlin Society : by Count 
Paul Vasili (Sampson Low and Co.),a collection of letters written 
by a well-known Russian for the VowvelleRevue, apparently, in 
the first instance,and translated from French into English either 
by the pseudonymous Count or by some anonymous repre- 
sentative of him (or her). The letters contain more or less truthful 
descriptions and anecdotes relating to various more or less 
august, or distinguished, or interesting personages, all more 
or less prominent in the social circles of Berlin, such as 
the Emperor William, the Empress Augusta, the Crown Prince, 
the Crown Princess (our own Princess Royal, who is repre- 
sented as a “universal genius”), Prince Bismarck, the late 
Lord Ampthill (Odo Russell), and other members of the 
Diplomatic Body, and, in fact, the very persons about whom 
the ordinary reader is glad to obtain any sort of information, 
whether absolutely true or only “well invented.” In the 
present instance, the informant may be considered to be a 
more than usually trustworthy authority, and he (or she) 
certainly conveys information im a more than usually effective 
style. 


AS sr BY 


Whitewashing is very much in fashion just now; and a 
specimen of that art is furnished in the two volumes entitled 
The Bronté Family: by Francis A. Leyland (Hurst and 
Blackett), wherein the author has collected together certain 
biographical details “ with special reference to Patrick Bran- 
well Bronté,” who has generally been regarded as “ the scape- 
grace of the family.” The conclusion at which most readers 
are likely to arrive is that poor Patrick, whom the author 
considers to have been grossly maligned, was a very “ bad 
lot,” indeed; but that, as is commonly said of the Evil 
One himself, he was not so black—not quite so black, but 
very nearly—as he has been painted. No doubt, Mrs. Gaskell, 
Miss Robinson, and others, have made statements which ought 
not to have been made, and which, perhaps, there was no 
ground for making ; they have not exactly painted the lily 
and adorned the rose ; but, on the contrary, they have exerted 
themselves to japan the Ethiopian’s skin. Still, when their 
superfluous japanning has undergone a counteracting process, 
the pristine hue remains black enough in all conscience. As 
for Mr. Branwell’s genius, possibly he had more than all the 
rest of the family put together ; but what of that? He made 
little or no use of it. Possibly it was he who really wrote 
“Wuthering Heights”; but what of that? It may serve as 
further proof of his wasted genius, but it removes not a single 
speck from his character. What is most to be regretted is that 
members of a clever family cannot publish clever and wonder- 
fully successful novels, in this age of literary competition and 
insatiable curiosity, without being taken in hand, during life or 
after death, by writers of all degrees, who insist upon having a 
finger inthe pie, upon holding on by the prodigies’ skirts, upon 
dragging the prodigies’ personalities into publicity, and upon 
washing the prodigies’ dirty linen before the face of a gaping 
multitude, and so stirring up other writers to come forward, 
with the best possible intentions and endeavours, to convince 
the world, which does not care twopence about it, that one 
particular prodigy’s linen was really not so dirty as ib was 
represented to be. If Branwell Bronté had been the author of 
“ Jane Eyre,” or even the indisputable author of “ Wuthering 
Heights,” he might haye been worth two volumes of white- 
wash ; but he having been only who he was and what he was, 
so much whitewash, especially when it produces so little effect, 
is somewhat extravagant expenditure. 

There should be no need to recommend—it should be enough 
to merely mention—a new and very handy edition of James 
Nasmyth : an autobiography, edited by Samuel Smiles, LL.D. 
(John Murray), embellished with a portrait and numerous 
illustrations, and furnished with the ever invaluable index. 
Of such a book, wrought by two such men, one autobiographer 
and the other editor, it should suffice to say, imitating, para- 
phrasing, or parodying the well-known line of Catullus : 
“Read it, ye who never read it; ye who’ve read it, read 
again.” 


AMUSEMENTS AT AN INDIAN HILL 
STATION. 


A Correspondent in India has furnished the Sketches of a 
variety of impromptu pastimes extemporised for the diversion 
of English visitors at an hotel in the hill region ; but these 
entertainments are not very different from such as may 
occasionally be got up in English country houses. The 
presence of two gallant military officers, the Captain and the 
Colonel, the former in uniform, and that of a good-looking 
native gentleman, the Nawab, may give a dash of extra 
piquancy to the social enjoyment; and we are reminded, by 
the drawing-of the two-horse vehicle, how these ladies 
and gentlemen travelled up the ghaut, or hillside, from the 
plains. Buta special feature of Anglo-Indian domestic life, in 
the character and habits of the native servants, both men and 
women, is represented by the formidable array in which they 
stand as petitioners for an increased rate of wages. The per- 
sonal and household attendants of an English family with 
any pretensions to gentility, living in India, are required 
to be very numerous, as the rules of caste forbid each 
to render more than one special_kind of service. There 
must be the “khitmutgar,” or footman; the “ bawarchi,” 
or cook; the “khansama,” or butler; the “masalchi,” or 
scullion; the “bheesti,” or water-carrier; the “dhobi,” or 
washer; the “ayah.” or female nurse; with grooms, valets, 
coachman, doorkeeper, sweeper, and other menials, to the num- 
ber of twenty or thirty. The monthly wages of such an 
establishment would be nearly £20, but they mostly have to 
purchase food for themselves. Even in travelling and staying 
at hotels, it is impossible to do without a few private 
attendants. Ordinary life in India, therefore, involves 
a good deal of management in dealing with the people, 
in which some of our countrywomen become very expert. 
It is pleasant to see that they have still the energy, at 
least in the hills, to amuse themselves and their companions 
with acted charades, dumb crambo, mock mesmerism, piano- 
forte playing, and singing, much as they would do in England, 
or as the company accidentally gathered at a Swiss hotel, or on 
board a passenger steam-ship, may sometimes do; for it is 
never worth while to be dull and stupid, where people can 
harmlessly join in some lively pastime. 


LIKE MASTER, LIKE MAN. 


The shrewd and witty jesters, “ Clowns,” or “ Fools,” of 
Shakspeare are not only an abiding type of social manners 
among our ancestors in what has been called “Merry England 
of the Olden Time,” but suggest also the sentiment of 
ironical, ce pags eer ps toleration of human foibles, in the 
example of such clever fellows willingly assuming the character 
of roguish imbeciles, and belying their real wisdom for the 
amusement of their superiors in rank. Any one of them may be 
supposed to cherish at heart the private consciousness of his 
own sagacity, and in some degree the valour of manhood, 
though for the sake of meat and smart clothes, of lodging and 
regular wages, he condescends to play the Fool, and submits to 
contemptuous treatment. We can readily imagine such a 
personage, as he is shown in our Artist’s drawing, with a 
favourite dependent of his own, a sportive monkey, rehearsing 
the airs of patronage,and conversing with his inferior, Jocko, in 
the same tone of good-natured derision to which he may have 
been accustomed from the lordly employer of his own services ; 
and the moralising reflections of Touchstone or Costard upon 
this occasion would be as good as Launcelot Gobbo’s discourse 
to his dog. In this instance, there seems to be a little differ- 
ence of opinion about the propriety of drinking any more wine ; 
the man holds the flagon, but the monkey has got the glass, 
and is quite capable of breaking it, if provoked. The master 
has to try the effect of coaxing and persuasion. 


At the annual distribution of prizes at King’s College 
School last week, Dr. Stokoe, the Head Master, defended the 
authorities of the institution from the censure passed on them 
in connection with the recent inquiry there; and the Bishop 
of London, who presided, expressed sympathy with the council. 
His Lordship observed that the school was well known all 
over England, and was making its mark year after year. 
After the presentation, three recitations from plays were given 
by the boys. : 

Books about “John Chinaman” are by no means few, but 
we do not remember any volume that treats principally of the 
life led by our countrymen in the Celestial Empire. Znglish 
Life in China, by Major Henry Knollys (Smith, Elder), 
amply supplies this deficiency. The author is 2 thoughtful 
writer, an acute observer, and has the art of presenting what 
he sees in a form eminently attractive. Anyone who is drawn 
to the work by the title will, we venture to say, read the 
volume through, for it is full of incident and anecdote, 
and presents a vivid picture of English life in the far East. 
Hong-Kong is a flourishing colony, so flourishing, indecd, 
that it contributes £20,000 a year towards the expenses 
of the garrison, and its wealth and trade have as:umed 
enormous proportions; but the island is not a pleasant 
residence. The heat is intense, and it is of that damp, 
unwholesome kind which takes the life out of English- 
men. In the day it is a misery to move, and at night, in 
spite of mosquito curtains and wide open doors and windows, 
rest is often impossible. There are other enemies to enjoy- 
ment—cockroaches and spiders of an enormous size abound ; 
ants fly into the rooms by swarms and leave their wings, 
perhaps, on the dining-room table ; while the mosquito is at 
work by day as well as by night. Moreover, as everything is 
done for you by the native servants, it is necessary to learn 
Pidgin English if you would have your wants supplied, and 
the lesson is not an easy one. In spite of all drawbacks, 
the greatest being the climate, Hong-Kong flourishes 
under our rule, and its native population “flies to us 
from their own misgoverned country as to a haven of 
rest, justice, and security.” At Shanghai, too, British 
enterprise is equally significant, and Major Knollys was 
struck with the difference between the English and French 
settlements, which may be seen side by side in that city. The 
advantages, he observes, are the same, “ yet our success could 
scarcely be surpassed, their failure scarcely exceeded.” At 
Hankow, again, an enormous city, Englishmen lease a plot of 
ground 800 yards long and 400 yards broad, and form a small 
but flourishing community of about fifty men and five or six 
ladies. There the traveller learnt that tea was the one object 
of moment in life, “ for Hankow is the largest tea market in the 
world.” The tea-taster, who learns his business in London, 
has not a pleasant life of it, and one “Charsee” stated to 
Major Knollys that he sometimes had to taste 150 samples in a 
single morning, and that at the end of the tea-season, which 
happily does not last above a month, his digestive and nervous 
functions are completely upset. On the opium trade, the writer 
expresses himself strongly, and observes that, “to classify 
the abuse of opium with that of alcohol is clearly preposterous, 
inasmuch as the influence of opium does not in the smallest 
degree tend to mania and violence”; and that in China 
moderation in the use of it is the rule, excess the exception. 
He allows, however, that if opium-smoking is comparatively 
harmless, chewing and drinking opium are great and un- 
mitigated evils. From alcohol the Chinese are virtually a 
nation of abstainers. For information about the natives, as 
well as about his own countrymen in China, the reader who 
consults Major Knollys’ volume will not, we venture to say, 
be disappointed. i 
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MAGIC! 


acquaintances, suffering from rheumatic and neuralgic affections, to whom I recommended the 
oil, speak of it as wonderful. It seems to effect a cure in every case.’ 


The “Whitehall Review” contains the following, relative to a discovery of American | 


origin, which is just now causing considerable stir throughout Great Britain :—‘“ The same has 
such a direct bearing upon human happiness that it has been made the subject of considerable 
comment and investigation on the part of various newspapers. As it is claimed that, by the 
discovery in question, an absolute specific has been found for the cure of certain most distressing 
ailments with which the human family is afflicted, and which haye thus far baffled medical 
skill; and as these diseases, in their most aggravated forms, are very prevalent in our moist 
and chilly climate, a representative of this journal was commissioned to investigate the remedy 
by personal interview with the parties who could speak from actual experience. From the 
results, a3 given below, it may well be claimed that the general adoption of this remarkable 
remedial agent will cause a revolution in the treatment of these painful complaints. 

2 “The first gentleman interviewed was Mr. William Howes, the well-known civil engineer, 
No. 68, Red Lion-street, High Holborn, London, who, it was learned, had made some personal 
experiments with the preparation in question. Mr. Howes stated that for over twenty years 
he had been constantly and severely afflicted with rheumatism. At times his hands had been 
swollen to twice their natural size. Again, his joints became so stiff and painful that he could 
not walk, and his feet so sore that he could not bear his weight on them. Hc had at different 
times tried physicians, and many remedies which had been recommended to him as a cure for 
his complaints. But he derived no benefit whatever. An acquaintance, who had himself heen 
cured of a severe rheumatic trouble, gave him a bottle of this new discovery, which he applied 
once, with such unexpected and marked benefit that he procured another, which, to use his own 
language, ‘settled the business, by removing the pain which he had not been free from for 
twenty years. Mr. Howes said that had he not used St. Jacobs Oil—the remedy referred to— 
he would now be in bed instead of attending ‘to his business. He added, “Its effects were 
simply magical. It produced a complete cure. I will also add that numerous friends and 


“The name of Mr. ©. H. Palmer, Secretary of the Conservative Defence Association, and 
Overseer of the District of Islington, having been mentioned to the reporter, this gentleman's 
opinion was sought and cheerfully given in the following language :— For a long time I have 
‘been a great sufferer from neuralgia in my face and head, and rheumatism in my limbs, 
remarked Mr. Palmer. ‘After trying various remedies without obtaining relief, and haying 
learned of the signal benefit which several friends, who had been suffering from severe 
rheumatism, derived from the oil, I procured a bottle, the use of which completely removed 
every trace of pain. I do not hesitate to recommend it as a most valuable discovery.’ 

“Haying seen a card in an Australian paper from the champion sculler, Edward Hanlan 
(whose matchless performances in England and America won him the title of ‘ Wizard of the 
Oar’), in which he strongly endorses this remedy as unequalled for athletes in training, and 
for speedily curing sprains, bruises, and other bodily pains, several members of the London 
Athletic Club were interviewed—among them Messrs. Wade and Painter—and it was learned. 
that they also had recently used the oil for such complaints, with most happy results. 

“ Mr. Harold E. Chapple, Hon. Secretary of the Dalston Havelock Cricket Club, writes as 
follows :—‘I am desired by the above club to express the satisfaction which they have found in 
the use of St. Jacobs Oil. For the healing of bruises, wounds, sprains, &c., it is undoubtedly of 
efficient service, and its value should be made known, especially among athletic clubs.’ 

“Tt may be added that in its current number the ‘Magazine of Pharmacy, Chemistry, and 
Medicine’ devotes considerable space to a discussion of the extraordinary power of St. Jacobs 
Gil wad Gites some getonishing cures. ee 

“ Tt appears, also, that this remedy received no less than six gold medals during the past 
year at International and other Expositions. One of these was awarded at Calcutta, another 
at the Great Southern Exposition in the United States. reer wah See ae A 

“ Judging from the foregoing, the introduction of St. Jacobs Oil will no doubt prove of 
‘incalculable valtie to the army of sufferers from such diseases as those enumerated, and the 
public will be indebted to the press for calling attention to its efficacy.” 
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VERY CURIOUS! 


ADVERTISING 
100 YEARS AGO. 


Comely dames, brave squires, pretty little misses 


& smart liltle masters, regularly use 


JAMES’ RUM. 


DIRECT from the PLANTATIONS. 
Most Pure and Wholesome Spirit. 
Vide Reports by Professor WANKLYN, 
Drs. HASSALL, PIESSE, &c, 

This ‘Spirit has long been famous for 
) its great age, superior aroma, and ex- 
treme delicacy; it is a STIMULUS in 
RHEUMATIC AFFECTIONS, and «= 
direct remedy in COLDS and 
CATARRHS; and as a wholesome and 
pleasant beverage it is unsurpassed. 


Price 54/- per doz. Bots. 


Sold by Grocers and Wine Merchants ; 
and at 


CHRISTIE'S, 25, Milton-street, E.C. 


“ 

pps THE GUN” py W. W. Greener. 
A MOST interesting Book on Firearms, 
44 Historical and Descriptive ; gives all 

information required by the users of Guns 

and isnot merely readable, but entertaining, 

780 Pages, 550 Illustrations, 10/6; of all 

booksellers, 

: CASSELL’S, LD., LONDON, 

== on THE AutHor, W.W GREENER 

63. HAYMARKET. LONDON, 


4 ByH.M. Royal Letters Patent. 
be GIRDWoOD'’s (a8 
PATENT ASTHMA REMEDY. 


Newest and most wonderful dis- 
= covery. Cures perfectly, without 
medicine, all such diseases as Bron- 
chitis, Whooping Cough, Influenza, 
Hay Fever, Diphtheria, &. 2s, 3d, per 
Box, with full directions for use. 
Sold by all Chemists and Patent 
Medicine Venders, or sent direct 
(where it cannot readily be obtained), 
upon receipt of remittance, to an 


Eee 


e: ee of the world. from the Wholesale 


Jepdt. Address, JOHN GIRDWOOD, 
Inventor, Patentee, and Sole Manu. 
facturer, 9, Donegall-squure West 
Belfast, ! ‘ 
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“ 

HERE iS UNQUESTION, ABLY” no 

r remedy in the whole world for all cough if 

throat troubles than KEATING’S LOZEN medion 

man will assure you of this fact. Tale ee apeadel hatter 


contain no Strong-acting, but only simple di 
i ° nas #7 os : 
delicate can take them. Sold everywhere, in 134d, ting ae 


USED BY HER MAJESTY’S SERVANTS, 


Gold Medals and Diplomas of Merit at all 
Exhibitions. 


DAZZLING MIRROR 
FINISH. 


SHEFFIELD. 


NEW STAMP_ALB 


The New Edition of the Imperial is the best. Tlustrated 
Prospectus post-free. Wanted to purchase, good Collections. 


STANLEY, GIBBONS, & CO., 8, Gower-street, London, W.C, 


Pears —Soapmaker to ye King 
@ e@ 
one MP Olishing 
Brilliantly Polishing Brass, Copper, Tin, 
JOSEPH PICKERING ann SONS, 
is the most delightful Emollient Milk for the Skin ever 
NESS, REDNESS, CHAPS, IRRITATION, &c. For 
feeling to the skin, this preparation has no equal! For Hot 


Pears Soap can be bought at all ye skopps 
N Ccedinim s 
FAVOURITE.” 
The reputation of nearly a Century as the 
- most reliable preparation for Cleaning and fp t 
TRADE MARK> e 
Britannia Metal, &c. as 
INVENTORS AND SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 
ani = : vA 
seumler ae 

produced! A fewapplications suffice to render it SOFT, 
SMOOTH, and WHITE, and to remove all ROUGH- 
preserving the SKIN from the effects of the SUN, WIND, 
and WATER, and imparting that soft, velvety 
and Cold Weather it is equally INVALUABLE. Bottles, | 
Is., 1s. 9d., 2s, 6d., of all Chemists and Perfumers. 


“VERY DIGESTIBLE-NUTRITIOUS-MADE IN A MINUTE—NO BOILING OR STRAINING REQUIRED.” 


Allen &8 Hanburys 
MALTED Ht O O FOR INFANTS 


FARINACEOUS AND INVALIDS. 


A high! ed and self-digesting nutriment for young ehildren; supplying all that is required for the formation of firm 
flesh an cole pecan Rarer and easily seoimilevie form. It also sions asustaining and healthful diet for Invalids, and 


those of « dyspeptic tendency. 5 3 ie 
in oul ater being at death’s door for weeks from exhaustion, consequent upon severe diarrhwa and inability to retain 
any form of * Infants’ Food’ or Milk, began to improve immediately he took your malted preparation, and I have never seen au 
infant increase in weight so rapidly as he has done. " HE. Tresreaw, ¥.R.0.8., M.R.C.P.” 
Further Testimony and Full Directions accompany each Tin. 


TINS, 6d., 1s, 2s., 58, and 10s, RETAIL EVERYWHERE. 


YOU CAN GIVE YOUR BOY 
A. WAT CH 


IF .YOU 


OLD HONESTY CIGARETTES are put up in 6d, Packets, 
and supplied by all Tobacconists throughout the Kingdom. If 
any difficulty in obtaining them, the address of nearest Dealer 


will be sent on request. OLD HONESTY CIGARET’ are 
made from choice Turkish and Virginia Leaf, and we guarantee 
these Cigarettes to be of fine quality and full value. 

We have made such arrangements with the WATERBURY 

WATCH COMPANY as enable us to supply one of their 
celebrated WATERBURY WATCHES, Keyless, in Nickel 
Silver Case, with Chain attached, to every holder of 100 
Coupons of the OLD HONESTY CIGARETTES, Hach Watch 
is put up ina handsome Satin-lined Case, 
Kach Packet of Cigarettes contains a Coupon. Preserve the 
Coupons until you have 100, then carefully count them, and 
place in a Registered Envelope, Inclose in same envelope 
your FULL POSTAL ADDRESS. Direct this envelore to us, 
and by return post you will receive, FREE, one of the WATER- 
BURY NICKEL-SILVER KEYLESS WATCHES, with Chain 
attached. Send exzct number of Coupons—10) for one Watch ; 
200 for two Watches, 


H. K. TERRY and C0O., Limited, 
55, Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C. 
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I.I.E. Gold Medal, Highest Award, 1885. 


FOR INDIA AND THE COLONIES OR FOR 
HUNTING AND ROUGH WEAR. 


BENSON’S SPECIALLY-MADE 
“FIELD” 


SILVER, 


S10 


GOLD KEYLESS ENGLISH 
HALF-CHRONOMETER. 


Our own Make and Special Strength. 

Chronometer Balance adjusted to keep came rate in all climates, 
Breguet Spring to withstand shocks caused by hunting, &c., 
Which would derange an ordinary watch. 

Warranted to keep perfect time, and last the longest life. 
Suited for Home Wear, as well as for 

Officers on Foreign Service and sporting men evcrywhero, 
Jewelled throughout in Rubies. 

Massive 18-carat Gold Cases, damp and dust proof, 

Hunter, Half-Hunter, or Crystal Glass. 

Sent free and safe, at our risk, to all parts of the world, 

For £25 draft with Order. 

Silver, same quality movement, £15. 

For full particulars ot this and other Watches, from £2 28. 
Upwards, see our Watch Pamphlets, post-free. 


At the INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, 1885, the 
Highest Award of a GOLD MEDAL for Improve- 
ments in English Watches was adjudged to 


J. W. BENSON, LUDGATE-HILL, AND 
OLD BOND-STREET, LONDON. 


Estapiisuep 1749. 


The Hunting Editor of “'The Ficld"’ says :— 

“J have used the watch for four months, and have carried it 
hunting sometimes five daysa week. © ® © Tcan confidently 
recommend Messrs. Benson's hunting watch as one that can be 
depended on,”’—Field, March 24, 1884. 
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CIGARETTE 
okers*. who are 
willing to pay a little 
more for Cigarettes 
than the ordinary 
trade price will find 
th RICHMOND STRAIGHT No. 1 
SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS. ‘hey are made 
from the brightest, most delicately flavored, 
and highest cost gold leaf grown in Virginia, 
and are absolutely without adulteration or 


STRAIGHT CUT X° 


+ We use the Genuine French Rice Paper 
of our own direct importation, which is made especially 
for us, water marked with the name of the brand— 
RICHMOND STRAIGHT CUT Ni 


t N . ‘0. 1—on each 
Cigarette, without which none are genuine. 


IMITA- 
TIONS of this brand have been put on Sale, and 
Cigarette smokers are cautioned that this is the old 
Cut Cigarettes 

MANUFACTURERS, 


and original brand, and to observe that each package 
bears the signa- 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA, U.S.A. 


or box of Rich- 
Hane CIGARETTES 
Sold by Dealers throughout the World. 


ALLEN & GINTER, 


HUMILIATING 
ERUPTIONS 


ITCHING 
AND 


BURNING 
TORTURES 


And every species of Itching, Sealy, Pimply, Inherited, 
Scrofulous, and Contagious Diseases of the Blood, Skin, 
and Scalp, with Loss of Hair, from infancy to old age, 
are positively cured by the CUTICURA REMEDIES. 

CUTICURA RESOLVENT, the new Blood Purifier, 
cleanses the Blood and Perspiration of Impurities and 
Poisonous Elements, and thus removes the Cause. 

CUTICURA, the great Skin Cure, instantly allays 
Itching and Inflammation, clears the Skin and Scalp, 
heals Ulcers and Sores, and restores the Hair. 


CUTICURA SOAP, an exquisite Skin Beautifier and 
Toilet Requisite, prepared from CUTICURA, is indis- 
pensable in treating Skin Diseases, Baby Humours, Skin 
Blemishes, Chapped and Oily Skin. ‘ 

Sold by all Chemists, and Francis Newbery and Sons, 
1, King Edward-street, Newgate-street, London, E.C. 
Price: CUTICURA, 2s. 3d.; RESOLVENT, 4s. 6d. ; 
SOAP, 1s. Prepared by the POTTER DRUG AND 
CHEMICAL CO., Boston, Massachusetts, U.S.A. 

Write F. Newbery and Sons for ‘ How to Cure Skin 
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GRATEFUL—COMFORTING) 
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IRISH 

aio, CAMBRIC ask 

2S poker #2 


HAND KERCHIEFS. 


Children's .. . perdoz. Is, 5d. 
Ladies’ on a - 2s. 6d. 
Gents’ oe we ” 3s. 8d. 
Ladies’, Hemstitched — ,, Ss. 11d, 
Gents’ Gs. 9d. 


All pure flax. 

“The Cambrics of Robinson and 
Cleaver haye a world-wide fame,”’— 
Queen. 

ROBINSON and CLEAVER, 
BELFAST. 

By appointments to the Queen and 

Crown Princess of Germany. 


SAMPLES AND PRICE-LISTS TOST-PREF, 

SULPHOLINE 
THE CURE FOR 

SKIN DISEASES. 


In_a few days Eruptions, Pimples, Blotches entirely 
fade away. Beautifully fragrant. Perfectly harmless. 
Cures old-standing Skin Diseases. Removes every kind 
of eruption, spot, or blemish, and renders the skin clear, 
smooth, supple, and healthy. 


Bottles, 2s. 9d. Sold Everywhere, 


ternational Fishery Exhibition, 


LONDON, 1883. 


TWO GOLD MEDALS 


WERE AWARDED FOR 


PETER MOLLER’S 


COD-LIVER Ol], 


THE ONLY ONE so 
DISTINGUISHED, AND MAKING IN ALL 


NINETEEN HIGHEST PRIZES. 
Capsuled Bottles, of Chemists, Grocers, &. 


MOLLER’S*s:=--COD-LIVER OT, 


PETER MOLLER,CHRISTIANIA & 43,SNOW HILL,E.C.. 


LOTION. 


DR. DE 


= 


LADIES’ IVORY OPERA GLASS, 
gilt mounted, with engraved eee Prices from 
1 12s. 6d. 


GENTLEMEN’S LEATHER-COVERED FIELD GLASS, 


with Monogram in pierced Silver. Price from £2 15s. 
Opera-Glasses mounted in Aluminium, Tortoise-shell, or 
Pearl. Barometers, Binoculars, Microscopes, Telescopes, 
Magic Lanterns, &c., of every description. 


Illustrated Price-Lists posted free to all parts of the World. 


NEGRETTI & ZAMBRA, 


SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENT MAKERS AND OPTICIANS 

TO THE QUEEN, ‘ 

HOLBORN VIADUCT, E.C. 

BRANCHES : 45, Cornhill ; 122, Regent-street ; 
Photographic Studio, Crystal Palace. 
Negretti and Zambra’s Illustrated Catalogue of 
Meteorological, Optical, Nautical, and Surveying Instruments, 

1200 Engravings, price 5s. 6d. 


NEW CATALOGUE TO JULY 15, 1885, NOW READY. 
My (THe GUN of the ERIOD.” 


Trape Mark. Reep. 


HONOURS, PARIS, 1878. 
DIPLOMA & MEDAL, SYDNBY, 1879, 
anp CALCUTTA, 1883-4, 


SAFETY. 


af ES 
TREBLE GRIPS (F-E-LEWISoy, 


}) AND MEDAL AT 
BOURNE 1881. 


tral : 
E. LEWIS'S TREBLE GRIP, combined 
_¢ with Anson and Deeley's Locking, Cocking, and Auto- 
matic Safety Bolt, is the most perfect weapon ever placed in the 
hands of the sportsman. The openingof this gun cocks it, and 
bolts the triggers and tumblers automatically. Prices from 20 
to 40 guineas. A special plain quality, £16. Express Rifles, from 
12 guineas. ‘The Gun_of the Period,’ wherever shown, has 
always taken honours, Why buy from Dealers when you can 
buy it at half the price from the Maker? Any gun sent on 
approval on receipt of P.O.O., and remittance returned if, on 
receipt, it is not satisfactory. ‘Target trial allowed. A choice of 
2000 guns, rifles, and revolvers, embracing every novelty in the 
trade.—G. E, LEWIS, Gun Maker, 32 and 33, Lower Loveday: 
street, Birmingham. Established 1850. 


JONGH’S 


(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium and of the Legion of Honour) 


LIGHT-BROWN 


COD-LIVER OIL. 


Incontestably proved by thirty years’ medical experience to be 


THE PUREST, THE MOST PALATABLE, THE MOST DIGESTIBLE, AND THE MOST EFFICACIOUS ~ 


IN CONSUMPTION, THROAT AFFECTIONS, AND DEBILITY OF ADULTS AND CHILDREN. 
SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS. 


SIR HENRY MARSH, Bart,, M.D., 


Physician in Ordinary to the Queen in Ireland. 
“Tconsider Dr. De Jongh’s Light-Brown Cod-Liver 
Oil to be a very pure Oil, not likely to create disgust, and 
a therapeutic agent of great value.” 


DR. GRANVILLE, F.R.S,, 
Author of “ The Spas of Germany.” 
* Dr.. De Jongh’s Light-Brown Cod-Liver Oil does not 


cause the nausea and indigestion too often consequent 
on the administration of the Pale Oils.”’ 


DR. EDGAR SHEPPARD, 
Professor of Psychological Medicine, King’s College. 


“Dr. De Jongh’s Light-Brown Cod-Liver Oil has the 
rare excellence of being well borne and assimilated by 


stomachs which reject the ordinary Oils.’’ 


SIR G. DUNCAN GIBB, Bart. M.D., 


Physician to the Westminster Hospital, 

“The value of Dr. De Jongh’s Light-Brown Cod-Liver 
Oil as a therapeutic agent in a number of diseases, 
chiefly of an exhaustive character, has been admitted 
by the world of medicine.” 


DR. SINCLAIR COGHILL, 
Physician to the Hospital for Consumption, Ventnor. 
“In Tubercular and the various forms of Strumous 
Disease, Dr. De Jongh’s Oil possesses greater therapeutic 
efficacy than any other Cod-Liver Oil with which I am 
acquainted,’’ 
DR. HUNTER SEMPLE, 
Physician to the Hospital for Diseases of the Throat. 
“T have found Dr. De Jongh’s Light-Brown Cod-Liver 
Oil very useful in cases of Chronic Cough, and especially 
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GILDEA’S MEDIUM. 


BY GEORGE MANVILLE FENN. 
2 5 
“Ye-e-e-s, Mr. Gildea ; it is certainly like my brother; but 
there is more soul in Sir James’s countenanee—cr—more, so to 
speak, artistic feeling.” 

The elderly lady who was speaking lowered her square eye- 
glass, with its broad chased mount, and turned to a grey- 
haired, well-bronzed military-looking man who was stepping 
down slowly from the dais where he had been sitting for his 
portrait. 

“But the portrait is not yet finished, Madam,” said the 
artist, speaking with a slight air of annoyance. 

“ Not finished ?” cried the sitter, as if he were addressing 
a squad of recruits. “Hang it all, Sir! You don’t expect me 
to come and turn myself into a wooden image again?” 

“There will be no need for further sittings, Sir James,” 
said the artist, with his look of annoyance beginning to be 
tinged with indignation. “The final touches will be given 
without the model.” 

“Hear that, Bella?” cried the old officer, with his stern 
face becoming jocund ; “pretty thing for me to come down 
to—being an artist’s model !” 

“Now, my dear James,” said the lady, ruffling up, “ you 
know it was necessary that your portrait should be painted.” 

“Yes; but a photograph would haye done. Five minutes, 
at the outside. If I had known that I was to come and make 
myself miserable morning after morning here, no painting for 
me. Well,” he added, sharply, “is it like me?” 

“Don’t you think it is, yourself?” 

“Not I. How should I know?” i 

“ Well, it is, dear, very much like you—only it wants soul,” 
said the lady, again using her glass. ‘“ And I must say, Mr. 
Gildea, that [ am rather disappointed. You were recom- 
mended to me as a young man belonging to the modern school 
of artists—all soul and refinement ; and the portrait is—er— 
well—or—but there, it is not finished. Perhaps it will be 
better when it is done.” 

“Oh, it will do, Mr. Gildea,” said the old officer, roughly. 
“Ges it done and dry, and let’s have it home to the hotel, 
and Ill give you your cheque. Don’t forget about the frame, 
and a good packing-case. Mind, we sail on Monday week.” 

“And the picture must be on board the steamer on the 
Saturday before. By-the-way, Mr. Gildea, do you think the 
colours will be fast?” 

“ Colours fast, Ma’am ? 

“T mean, will they bear the climate? 
hot and damp.” 

“T use none but the best artists’ colours, Madam, and *—— 

“Come along, Bella,” cried the old officer. “{f want my 
lunch horridly, Morning, Mr. Gildea. The piciure’s right 
enough. Never mind what she says. Don’t you put in too 
much soul. I don’t believe I’ve got a bit. By George, how 
hungry Lam!” 

He went out of the bare-looking studio, thumping down 
his gold-headed malacca cane, and the lady, after making a 
distant bow, rustled out after him, leaving the pale, weary- 
looking young artist to throw himself down in a “ property” 
arm-chair, with a groan of misery and despair. 


II. 
A minute’s silence fell upon the cold, blank studio as Arthur 
Gildea sat there, dull-eyed and despondent, gazing at his 
work ; and then the sun came from behind a cloud, and all 
seemed bright and cheerful. 

No; let us be truthful: it was not the sun, but Mary 
Gildea, who drew aside the faded curtain over the door, and 
stepped lightly in, bringing with her that warmth, light, and 
cheer which always accompany a young, sweet-faced, fair- 
haired, graceful girl. 

“Gone, Arthur?” she said ; and the sunshine seemed to be 
accompanied by the singing of birds. 

“Gone? Yes,” said the young man, wearily. 
picture! I wish I had never begun ib.” 

“Arthur! dear Arthur !” 

“T tell you do. Why am I condemned to this wretched 
drudgery, and to the insults of that brutal old soldier, and 
his sneering, self-satisfied old harpy of a sister. Pah! I 
could drive my fist through the canvas. I was nearly telling 
them never to expect to hear from me again.” 

“Arthur, dear, you are ill,” said the girl, laying her 
cheek against his white forehead, and stroking away his 
long hair as she rested one arm upon his shoulder. “ You 
have been working too hard. There, come and have some 
dinner ; it’s all ready.” 

“T can’t eas. Look at that wretched daub.” 

“T’m sure it is getting on admirably, dear; and just like 
the old Colonel.” 

“Ttell you it is a miserable, soulless daub; and if we 
were not next door to starving, I would not finish it!” 

“Don’t talk like that, Arthur dear ; and oh, I wish you 
would be more hopeful! Some day, people will be glad to 
buy your pictures, and you will be famous.” 

“Famous? Pish!” 

“Why not, dear? If you could only be more matter-of- 
fact, instead of striving so much after the impossible. John 
Beaumont says ” 

“Curse John Beaumont ! 
of my works? 
pretender !” 

The tears were stealing fast down Mary Gildea’s cheeks, 
but she said no word. 

“And, look here!” cried the young man, with nervous 
pesulance ; “I will not have him presume to notice you as 
he does. What does he mean? Does he think I should ever 
tolerate his pretensions? ” 

“ He has been very kind to us, Arthur,” said the girl, softly, 

“Kind, indeed! Because I consented to let him share my 
studio, and paint here, he has done nothing but presume upon 
is, and offer his advice forsooth.” 

* Be just, Arthur dear,” said the girl, tenderly ; “you know 
he has paid the whole of the rent.” 

‘But I have only accepted his help a:aloan. As soon as 
I sell some of my own pictures, I shall pay him back. Mere 
presumption. What is he? A miserable follower of an effete 
school, painting wretched, soulless daubs for the dealers—pot- 
boilers—with no more ambition than there is in a worm.” 

“But he paints to gain an income, Arthur; and he has 


I do not understand you.” 
Singapore is very 


“Curse the 


! How dare he presume to talk 
He—a miserable, sign-pa‘nting, teaboard 


more than once told me that if he were independent, he should 


strive to achieve very different ends.” 
“ Yea, of course ; you are taken into his confidenco, and all 
against my wish. I won't have it. He shall not share my 
studio any longer ; and as for you, where is your pride, where 
is——Just look at that face—no-more soul in it than—Eh? 
What?” 
“Getting on capitally, my dear fellow,’ 


> 


said a bluff, manly 


aos enough, and nod encouragingly at Mary. 


voice ; and the personage referred to as John Beaumont—a 
quiet, grave-looking man of Arthur Gildea’s physique, but 
some five years older—stood at his elbow, having entered 
unobserved. 

“What do you know about it?” cried Gildea, angrily 
starting up. “ You—a soulless copyist, without genius, with- 
out imagination, without—without ™ 

He reeled, and would have fallen had not the man he so 
angrily addressed seized him, and helped him back into the 
chair he had left, while Mary Gildea caught his hand. 


“Nothing! Don’t! Let me be. I was only giddy. The 
studio is hot. Will you leave me alone, Mr. John Beaumont ? 
I’m busy. I have this portrait to finish in time. Do you 


hear—to finish in time. Your—your presence here is a 
hindrance—Sir James, I shall do my best to make it a worthy 
artistic composition —refined—in advance of the modern 
school.” 

He staggered up, and holding on by one arm of the large 
chair, continued : 

“Rosetti, Madame? Yes; the same inspiration, I hope— 
asa humble follower—somewhat of the Italian school—per- 
haps modified by the Spanish—Murillo—the soft warm glow— 
I—Why is this colour gone? No, dear—I—my palette—ah !— 
yes, Beaumont—a miserable pretender. My studio shall be— 
Who’s that? Don’t. Why are you holding me down?” 

No one was holding him down; but John Beaumont and 
his sister had saved him from a fall as he trailed off in his 
speech : now speaking wildly, now muttering, and ending by 
sitting down, staring vacantly before him, and moying one 
hand feebly as if he were painting. 

“Mr. Beaumont—what is it? 
Mary Gildea. 

“ Overwork and exhaustion, I’m afraid,” was the reply. 
“What has he had to-day?” 

“ Nothing—nothing,” wailed the girl. “ He will not listen 
to me, but is constantly painting when you are not here.” 

“And now Nature has rebelled,” said the other, as if to 
himself. Then aloud, 

“You will not mind being left alone for a few minutes?” 

“ No—yes—don’t leaye me,” she cried, appealingly. 

“Only for a few minutes, Mary,’ he said, tenderly. 
me ; I will do my best.” 

“Yes; I do trust you, Mr. Beaumont; but what are you 
going to do?” 

“Get help,” he said, quickly : “a doctor.” 

“Ts it so bad as that?” 

“T hope it is not serious,” was the reply ; “ but we must 
have help and advice.” 


What shall I do?” panted 


“Trust 


III. 
“Get him to bed atonce. Can you carry him, Mr. Beaumont.” 

For answer, John of that name lifted the young artist, and 
bore him out of the studio, through the curtain which Mary 
Gildea held aside as she stood looking, pale with terror, at the 
sudden misfortune that had come upon their little household. 
She had known plenty of trouble since she had joined her 
fortunes to her brother’s, and kept house for him, and saved 
and pinched and suffered in a way of which he was ignorant ; 
while he, a sanguine, clever, and somewhat vain man, 
roused by the little recognition he obtained for his work, 
toiled on in disappointment and in despair, which had at last, 
aided by his utter disregard of all efforts to preserve his health, 
culminated in the serious brain seizure that had now laid 
him low. 

“But his picture—the portrait of Sir James Sampson— 
that he has to finish within a fortnight,” faltered Mary 
Gildea to the doctor, after hearing his decision and instruc- 
tions, for the finishing of that portrait meant the money that 
was absolutely necessary for their wants ; and, besides, it was 
perhaps the commencement, however distasteful to the artist, 
of a series of such commissions, and the end of the poverty 
from which they had suffered so long. 

“ Picture—finish?” said the doctor, smiling; “my dear 
young lady, with patience and care, I think I can save your 
brother's life ; but he will not be fit to touch a brush for many 
weeks to come.” 

Mary’s tears were falling silently as she let the doctor out, 
and as she returned, she cast a despairing look at the florid 
face of the bluff old Colonel upon the easel—a picture whose 
progress she had watched so hopefully, for it had meant 
certa'n payment, and, she had hoped, happier days for both. 

Well ; it was only another disappointment, one that it was 
her lot, she felt, to bear. 

Hastily wiping her eyes and assuming a composure she did 
not feel, she glanced round the studio, and was about to take 
the canvas down from the easel and turn it with its face to 
the wall ; but she altered her mind and left it where it was, 
the old Colonel’s eyes looking at he: good-temperedly from 
the rough, unfinished face ; and for the moment it seemed to 
her that they laughed at her, twinkling with mirth. 

She turned shuddering away, aad, passing through the 
curtained doorway, crossed the little sitting-room, and entered 
he. brother's chamber, where John Beaumont was sitting by 
the sick man, now sinking into an uneasy sleep, and muttering 
aloud about the picture all the time. 

‘It was the commencement of a long vigil, or series of 
watchings, by that couch, and both asked themselves, often 
enough, what was to be the end? 


IV. 

John Beaumont had never told Mary Gildea that he loved, 
but her womanly instinct had long before supplied the 
omission ; and now she read in his unselfish devotion how true 
and earnest was the love he bore her. With the most refined 
delicacy, he set her a5 rest respecting the cares of a pecuniary 
nature that troubled her more than she dared own ; and her 
eyes filled many a time and oft as she saw his calm, un- 
swerving devotion to the man who had always assumed to 
despise him and his powers as an artist. 

“Tt is for my sake,” she said to herself as, now by night 
and now by day he relieved her of the duty of watching by 
the sick man’s couch, as he lay thus, knowing nothing, 
apparently, but the fact that he had the portrait to finish by a 
certain day. And of this he was always talking. Night after 
night, as Mary sat by her brother's side, she shuddered as she 
heard his excited words, and saw his wild stare, as one hand 
seemed to hold the palette and the other the brush with which 
he was continually painting. : 

It was cruelly painful, too, at times, when he would burst 
into a fit of derisive laughter, and talk aloud of John Bean- 
mont’s soulless work, and of the days when fame would come 
with fortune. 

But if John Beaumont was present, he used to smile 


say ; and then, with tender, womanly hands, he would apply 
fresh ice to the burning temples, and rearrange the pillows. 
He had a room in the same building, one that had been 
erectel for the accommodation of artists; but he was very 
seldom there. To Mary Gildea it seemed as if he was untiring ; 
for, though he painted a great deal in the lonely studio, where 
she never went now, he was always calm and fresh-looking 


oor fellow! It is not real—only delirium,” he would 


when he came softly to the sick chamber to bid her go and lie 
down that he might take her place. 

At first she was disposed to resist him, and stay ; but his 
quiet insistance always prevailed; and with the feeling grow- 
ing hourly stronger that this man was naturally the master to 
whom she was bound by instinct and the ordinations of fate 
to do homage, she always obeyed, and but for the feeling of 
calm restfulness she felt when he was near, and her trust in 
him that he knew what was right, she would have broken 
down in her painful, suffering task. 

She loved him—she knew she loved him, with a calm, most 
trustful love, that would make itself heard even in those days 
of terrible anxiety; and in spite of her devotion to her 
brother, and her watchful care, there were times when her 
thoughts would stray to John Beaumont, and then followed 
a sense of heartache that he should be so silent, and never tell 
her that she was dear to him. 

These were very errant thoughts, for which she blushed in 
secret, and tried to be more devoted to the suffering man at 
whose pillow she sat, listening ever to the reiterated wander- 
ings about the picture. 

“Tt is getting on,” he would say. “I shall finish it 
in time. Do you hear, Mary?—in time. Poor John 
Beaumont—if he could put in a touch like that—or like 
that! Do you see, girl? ‘there ; it was only a picture! Now 
it begins to breathe ! Look at the light in that eye—the quiver 
in that lip! It is almost life itself! Who would not be an 
artist? I mean an artist, Mary—not a mere dauber of can- 
vases with paint.” 

And so on day after day, till to his sister, as she sat listen- 
ing to him, it seemed as if he really were painting the picture, 
and he were making her follow his brush till she saw the 
work nearly complete. 

Then be would drop into one of his uneasy sleeps, and the 
reaction would come with tears and depressing thoughts, as 
Mary Gildea looked forward to the recoyery and the bitter 
awakening of her brother to the fact that he had broken his 
engagement, and there was no handsome cheque to take for 
the work. 

And so the days and nights glided by. i 

John Beaumont had undertaken to relieve Mary of all 
business troubles, and to him had becn deputed the task of 
communicating with the Colonel and his sister, as well as 
many minor details connected with his artistic life. ‘The 
consequence was, that Mary’s sole attention was given to her 
brother, and she sat and watched and prayed that he might 
live, though there were times when the doctor’s serious 
countenance sent through her a chill of dread. 


It was the eve of the day when the picture was to be 
delivered, and, in spite of his delirium, the sick man seemed 
to know it, and grew more restless. He talked of the frame 
as if he saw it, praising it for the way in which it set the 
portrait off. He pointed out how good had been his selection, 
and how admirably his choice of colours accorded with the 
gold. 

“T shall be done in time,” he kept on saying, as his thin 
hand played about the counterpane. “I hate portraits, Mary ; 
but this is a triumph. Look, dear! is it not life itseli? 
Mary, I shall win fame yet, I know.” 

That night Mary Gildea, worn out with watching, fell into 
a deep sleep, and it was broad daylight before she awoke, with 
a sense of misery and shame that she could not master. 

It was no fault of hers. Nature had been too strong for 
her, and won the mastery; but it was, all the same, with 
bitter resentment against herself that she started up and gazed 
at her brother, whose eyes were wide open, and who smiled at 
her feebly. 

“T would not wake you,” he said, softly. 
you seemed so tired. What time is it?” : 

She told him—ten o'clock. 

“JT must have had a nap since I went into the studio,” he 
said. 

“Since you went into the studio, Arthur !” 

“ Yes, dear ; tomatisfy myself that I could dono more. The 
picture must go home to-day.” 

“Oh, Arthur, dearest |!” sobbed out Mary. 

“Hush! you are tired,” he said.” “Soam I. It was hard 
work to finish it with such a headache as I have had; but the 
picture is done. Ah! Beaumont, you here?” 

“Yes ; are you better? ” 

“Yes, much better. As you are here, will you bring in the 
portrait? I should like to see it before it goos. I’ve finished 
it. Will you see it safely packed and delivered?” 

“Yes ; of course.” 

“ And—and bring the cheque?” 

“OF course, old fellow,” said John Beaumont, in his calm, 
grave way ; and, quitting the chamber, he went softly to the 
studio, and returned with the portrait in the frame, and 
placed it on a chair in a good light. 

Mary started up and stood with parted lips, as if petrified, 
gazing wildly at the facsimile of the old soldier—a living, 
breathing likeness, as it were, of the man himeclf. 

“Ah!” said Arthur Gildea, with a calm sigh of satis- 
faction ; “it was hard work, but I have done it to time. John 
Beaumont, you’ll excuse my pride, but ] think the man who 
painted that may call himself an artist.” 

“Think so?” said Beaumont, gravely. 

“Yes, Sir, I do,” said the sick man, feebly. “It was a 
crude, hard likeness when the last sitting was ended. Look 
at it now? I have worked at it day by day ever since, and— 
and ™ 

He stopped short, and looked wildly round. He raised his 
hand, but it fell nervelessly upon the coverlid. He gazed 
again at the portrait—at his sister—at the quiet, grave man 
standing at the foot of the bed; and then, uttering a wild 
cry, he turned his face to the wall, sobbing as if his heart 
would break. 

“ Arthur! brother!” cried Mary, bezding over him, and 
placing her arm about his neck. 

“A dream, Mary—a wretched dream,” he cried, despair- 
ingly ; “and now, look there!” 

A curious look of despair rested upon his face for a few 
moments, and then passed away as he turned to where Beau- 
mont was watching him, anxiously, but ready to start forward 
and grasp the trembling, wasted hand feebly extended to him. 

“T’ye been so ill,” whispered the sick man. “A lesson, 
though. God bless you for this! It has been our salvation. 
Jack, old fellow, lam awake now—can you forgive me— 
weak, conceited fool that I have been?” q 

He dropped asleep—the sleep of utter exhaustion—with 
the brotherly strong hand grasping his; and when, at last, 


“Poor child, 


_his breath came softly,and withthe regular rhythmical rise 


and fall that told that the fever had passed away, Mary 
turned her half-wondering careworn face to look in Peau- 
mont’s eyes, to see therein a firmer, deeper depth than she had 
yet dared to seek. ; 

“And you did all this?” she said, softly; “and for his 
sake ?” 

“Was it not more for yours?” he whispered, as he took her 
in hisarms, “ Mary—my very own.” 
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NOVELS. 


Lovers of the old-fashioned melodramatic novel, mysterious 
and sanguinary, full of complications and exciting but im- 
probable incidents, with a vengeful gipsy queen, a wicked 
lord, a half-married and half-unmarried countess, a mis- 
shapen villain, an angelic child, and so on, will do well to try 
Garvock: by Charles Gibbon (John and Robert Maxwell), a 
three-volume romance, which is likely to suit them down to 
the ground. It is a story of revenge ; and the best of it is that 
revengeful proceedings are taken against the wrong person, 
the lovely countess, under an almost total misapprehension. 
‘Almost total is the proper expression ; for the deformed fiend 
who persecuted her so relentlessly certainly had a grievance 
against her, because, having dared to take advantage of the kind- 
ness and compassion she showed him, when he was her tutor, so 
far as to make love and propose marriage to her, he was driven 
from his situation with horsewhips, apparently with her consent, 
if not at her instigation. So that he swears to wreak an awful 
vengeance upon her; and so religiously does he strive to 
fulfil his vow that he will not allow the poor lady to drown 
herself comfortably, but pops up at the very nick of time, and. 
rescues her from a watery grave to preserve her for a still more 
hideous fate. And not only he, but many another character, 
appears upon the scene at some critical moment with a 
suddenness and, at the same time, with an opportuneness 
which may excite amazement, but will assuredly produce that 
kind of surprise in which the reader of romance delights. 

One of the most remarkable chapters in Métre-Court * by 
Mrs. J. H. Riddell (Richard Bentley and Son), is to be found in 
the first of the three volumes; it is the third of that 
volume, and contains an eloquent lament over the havoc 
wrought by “destroying angels” in all the most picturesque 
and historic portions of “the City,” and over the little good 
that has been done to herself or to her beloved City by all 
the pains which the clever novelist has taken to excite, by her 
most attractive stories, a more keen and general interest in 
places, persons, and things within the sound of Bow bells. 
So, on the present occasion, the scene of the novel is laid 
principally in the City proper, and a considerable part of the 
drama is enacted in a house that was once the home of Sir 
Christopher Wren. The chief characters are a miser, con- 
ceived and drawn with no little power and originality; a 
pretty girl, cf aa uncommon and uncommonly good type ; 
and a German swindler, of an inferior, but very amusing 
order; and the most entertaining portions of the novel 
consist of dialogue between the German swindler and the 
sprightly maiden, the former wooing the latter in a very 
singular and singularly entertaining fashion, and the latter 
showing her scorn of his courtship with quite equal singularity 
and with even more humour. The writer has confined herself, 
for the most part, to the lower strata of society, and the 
details are, of course, correspondingly mean and sordid, with 
a few exceptions ; but the treatment of the story—especially 
in all matters with which the miser has most to do—exhibits 
those excellent gifts for which the writer is justly celebrated. 

Regular readers of this Journal will not need to be told 
what sort of entertainment they may expect to obtain from 
The Master of the Mine: by Robert Buchanan (Richard 
Bentley and Son) ; but irregular readers, who take up periodi- 
cals at haphazard, may be glad to have their attention turned 
to two volumes containing a story which, if it cannot be 
described as one of the author's very best, is in many respects 
a notable specimen of the novelist’s art, full of vigour, pic- 
turesque, dramatic, and—good faith—melodramatic. That it 
should have been written in the autobiographical form is 
somewhat unfortunate ; for it goes against the grain to listen, 
as it were, to a hero telling of his own heroic deeds and sing- 
ing his own praises—at any rate in these modern days ; in the 
days of Homer—when, however, the novel was not known— 
itewas, no doubt, “the cheese” with heroes to proclaim their 
own virtues and exploits, but even then it was chiefly when hero 
engaged with hero in a game of brag, that they might lash them- 
selves into condition for a personal encounter; they did not 
intend their:observations for “ the gallery.” Madeline Graham 
is a most charming creation,and Annie Pendragon’s father and 
mother, especially the former, are admirable portraits ; but 
Annie herself, though she enlists sympathy, is comparatively 
commonplace, and her misfortune is of too ordinary a kind, 
and attended by too ordinary circumstances, for so inventive a 
genius and so original a thinker as the author. 

Possibly a wise discretion, as regards the time of publica- 
tion, was exercised when Rainbow Gold: by David Christie 
Murray (Smith, Elder, and Co.), was kept back (as some 
introductory verses seem to indicate was the case) until 
the author had “made the name” and “the fame,” which 
he certainly has made by other novels of his. For, though the 
novel under consid has many good points and some very 
good characters, especially Ezekiel Round, an excellent and 
avery diverting portrait, the author has produced many a better 
one, for the sake of which this other, however inferior, will 
obtain the success of reputation over and above the success 
due to its intrinsic merits, scarcely great enough in themselves 
perhaps to have won for him at the outset of his career the 
position he attained by the work he submitted to public 
appreciation. In “Rainbow Gold,” though there are striking 
scenesand capital dialogue, though there is plenty of incident and 
humour withal, there is somehow a want of amalgamation, a lack 
of continuous interest. Nor is the fundamental conception, the 
idea of the big man who quarrels with his father, enlists, deserts, 
strikes his superior officer, is flogged, escapes from the hospital, 
and so on, sufficiently original to rivet attention at the com- 
mencement ; and, on the other hand, there is rather too much 
of General Coninghame, a yery disagreeable and uninteresting 
personage, and of the relentless manner in which he tries to 
take vengeance on the private who thrice assaulted him— 
especially asall this has really little to do with the main business 
of the story, which is the bestowal of the heroine’s hand, and 
the clearing up of a mystery concerning a hidden treasure. 

Camio'a ; or, a Girl with a Fortune, by Justin M‘Carthy 
(Chatto and Windus), is a clever, well-written novel, full of 
portraits of men and women, who are chicfly characterised by 
short and pithy, or quaint, epigrammatic sayings ; the:r doings 
wear, to a great extent, the mark of the unusual—even the 
appearance of one or two of the inhabitants of Fitzurseham is 
out of the common. All this is refreshing, and becomes daily 
a matter of more difficult accomplishment. The character of 

_the so-called Walter Fitzurse is an extremely clever study. 
Walter is pliable and weak, with a decided want of backbone 
and high principle; and as, under these conditions, he 
acts on his impulses, he drifts rapidly downwards. He 
is one of those men who, full of wonderful ideas as 
to their capabilities, and sure that they are meant 
to shine withort work jor study, let the present glide 
by unused, looking always-on--to-the future, with-its.un- 
certain attendant fame ; and so, with an effortless waiting all 
tueir lives, they do not gain a solid reward, because the neces- 
sary struggle has never been heartily made. No man need 
expect success who fritters away the important passing 
moments, or plays idly with the golden chances. When 
Fitzurse comes to the supreme and critical moments of his life, 
he is exactly what such a self-conscious melodramatic man 
would be—weak, maniéré, helpless, yet perfectly satisfied 


with himself and his folly; and so he drifts vacuously out to 
the churchyard, and away from his friends. The plots and 
different loves are early disclosed, and the one question 
which sustains the story to the end is—How will Camiola 
eventually shake off her too devoted fiancé? Mrs. Pollen 
plays such an important part in the lives of everyone 
that she is a sort of fairy godmother, and is not only 
always to be found, but has abundant time and means at her 
disposal, and a delightfully easy faculty of reading every- 
one’s thoughts when least expected, making capital out of’ 
this just as the moment prompts. Jethro Merriday is a 
pathetic old figure, and when, on his daughter’s home-coming, 
that daughter turns out not quite as he expected, the death 
of the delusion brings also his quiet, lonely release. The 
hero and heroine, Kitty Romont’s son and Camiola, are, 
with Christian Pilgrim and Vinnie Lammas, clever and interest- 
ing sketches. The fates of several of the characters, with 
whose lives Mrs. Pollen had had not a little to do, bring to her 
the conviction that “a greater power than we can contradict” 
had thwarted her intents, and that her efforts for the happi- 
ness of the many had apparently ended in doubt and dis- 
appointment. So the ubiquitous, generous Mrs. Pollen dis- 
appears from the reader's ken, leaving, however, the wish that 
a little bit of more vivid happiness had been youchsafed to her. 
White Heather, by William Black (Macmillan and Co.), is 
a charming story; it flows along quietly with no unreal 
incidents to mark its course as being extraordinary, and ends 
gently and naturally. The characters are varied and the lives 
develop under very different circumstances, from the peaceful 
monotonous life of Meenie in the Highlands, the struggles of 
Ronald in Glasgow, and his friendship with the boisterous 
Katie Menzies and her rough, kind-hearted companions, to the 
two Americans going here and there where fancy takes them. 
All are excellent studies, and none more so than the practical 
man possessing strong common-sense with a large heart, a 
full purse, generous deeds towards those he meets, and a com- 
fortable plan for his future crofter tenants ; and his daughter, 
coming like a brisk breeze on a fine day, full of quips and 
cranks, and with cheery jokes, and a light-heartedness born of 
perfect well-being’ and immunity from care. Her disposition 
is an appropriate foil to the study of Meenie Douglas, and Mr. 
Black catches perfectly the shy gentle maiden with the in- 
describable charm of pure simplicity. The thread of the story 
is unwound with rapidity, and the reader is at once interested 
in the American, travelling away from London (which he had 
evidently found and left under the depressing condition 
of yellow fog) up to fresh, lovely Scotland, where he awoke 
to find a clear atmosphere, a bright sweet dawn, and the land 
shining in the morning sun. ‘The young poet-gamekeeper, 
Ronald, has a great deal of real individuality about him, with 
his courteous shy love, and his “foolish recognition of 
the differences of social position ”—as Mr. Hodson finds it. 
Then come:-capital descriptions of salmon-fishing, and of suc- 
cessful sport, the catching of Miss Carry’s first fish being not 
only an exciting but an amusing episode. The story of true 
love goes nigh to being spoilt, but by the brave, simple spirit 
of the woman, the frayed woof is pieced together, and warp 
and woof come out as they should. The Pear-tree Well, where 
lovers plight their troth, is made the scene of a very pretty 
little bit-of love-making; but the marriage of the hero and 
heroine is pathetic enough, with its immediate parting, and 
the giving up of the little bridal fineries. Some of the poetry, 
which is pretty and simple, with local colouring, has been 
already published. The whole work has .a_ delightful 
freshness pervading it; the scene of the story is laid chiefly 
in a pure, bracing atmosphere ; and a bright, contented tone 
rings through the three volumes. The descriptions of scenery 
are, as usual with. the author, very fine and most faithful : 
Scotch ‘hills, moorland, and lochs are presented under the 
different glories of dawn, sunset, storm, and tranquillity, in 
perfect beauty and with equal success. Ronald’s dreaming 
thoughts of Inver-Mudal on a spring day are very striking in 
their terseness and’vigour. The scene rises and stands before 
the reader, vivid with spring lights and moying figures, all 
fitting together with a perfect grace; and this grace is con- 
spicuous throughout“ White Heather,” adding yet another to its 
many good qualities, all.combining to make it an idyll in prose. 
We well remember, a good many years ago, reading with 
great interest a novelette, called “ A Lost Love,” bearing on the 
titlepage the nom de plume of Ashford Owen. The Story of 
Catherine (Macmillan and Co.), by the same writer, will 
sustain his (or her?) reputation for delicate and careful 
workmanship. Itis a deeply pathetic narrative, and might 
appropriately be called “the story of a lost life,” for it is 
impossible to believe that the husband so rashly chosen by 
Catherine in the prime ofwher youth and beauty will ever 
change his weak and selfish nature, although, as we read on the 
last page, she is “ outwardly Mark Avron’s contented wife.” 
Mark has no virtue beyond good looks; he is a gambler anda 
profligate ; and though he appears to be attracted by Catherine 
Ormslie, whose love for him is boundless as the sea, he marries 
her secretly for the sake of her fortune. In his manceuvres he is 
assisted by a married sister, a woman plausible in manners but 
utterly unscrupulous, and the reader sees at an early stage of 
the tale that there is little chance of poor Catherine’s escape 
from the toils that surround her. All the while she is loved 
by a good man, in whom, when the evil days come, she confides 
as a brother. Comparatively few characters are brought 
upon the scene, the chief cunning of the artist’s hand being 
devoted to Catherine; but each character is drawn with life- 
like lines, and especially worthy of praise is the good French 
nurse Jeanne, and the delightful Aunt Elizabeth. It is im- 
possible not to admire the subtle skill of the writer in this 
simple tale, which is distinctly a work of art ; but it is almost 
too sad ; and even the hardened novel reader, if he has felt the 
beauty of Catherine’s character, will put the book down with 
a sigh. We wonder if it is in the power of the author to 
write a noyel in which, after a due amount of struggle, the 
hero and heroine, according to the good fashion of the old story- 
books, shall “live happily ever afterwards”? “The Story of 
Catherine,” despite its sadness, is far too good a work to be 
lost sight of among the numerous tales issued at this season. 
‘The invention of M. Jules Verne would appear to be 
inexhaustible. ‘Tale after tale has proved for years past the 
fertility of his brain ; and this Christmas The Archipelago on 
Fire (Sampson Low), the last but not the least interesting of 
his stories, will be read, we doubt not, by countless boys and 
girls. The scene of the tale is the Grecian archipelago, and 
the time the War of Independence—a struggle in which Lord 
Byron may be said to have sacrificed his life. At that time 
pirates swarmed in the archipelago, and the hero of M. Verne’s 
tale, Henry D’Albaret by name, succeeds, after innumerable 
perils, in clearing the seas of this pest, and in saving from his 
worst cnemy end hers, the_girl he loved... jine.Elizundo. 


Hadjine. - 
is a noble type of heroine, and the reader will follow her 


fortunes with interest. There is a scene in a slave market 
which is described with great spirit, and so also is the decisive 
and deadly struggle on board ship. When we add that the 


moral tone of the book is excellent, and that the prettily got- - 


up volume contains fifty illustrations, we have said enough to 
show that, at this gift-giving season, “The Archipelago on 
Fire” deserves to be remembered, . 
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NEW BOOKS. 

A new edition, in bold type and in three volumes, of he 
Complete Poetical Works of Lord Byron: with an Intro- 
ductory Memoir by William B. Scott (Routledge and Sons), 
has much to commend it to the purchaser. We cannot agree 
with Mr. Scott that the poet’s celebrity, from the morning on 
which he woke and found himself famous down to the present 
time, has had no interval or diminution. On the contrary, we 
think his fame has very sensibly declined. Byron’s affec- 
tations, his meretricious themes, his carelessness as to form, 
his want of ear for harmony, and his capacity for sneering, 
have served to obscure his unrivalled wit and that passionate 
ardour which burns through all his verse like a voleano. Mr. 
Scott falls into the common error of supposing that Byron’s 
genius exempts him from the laws to which ordinary men 
do homage. With a little grammatical inaccuracy, and with 
much dimness of vision, he writes :—‘'The education of a 
poet, the self-culture of an exponent of human passion and 
emotional nature, must be allowed to ‘ know all things, and to 
hold fast that which is best.’ He is a rule to himself, and 
society may follow orthodoxy and taboo him or not as it 
pleases: it will at last come under his influence and acknow- 
ledge him wise.” And he adds that what the poet did matters 
little. This is nonsense. The poet is, in the first place, subject 
to laws in relation to his art; and to the laws of morality he 
is equally bounden, for his life, as Milton finely says, ought 
itself to be a true poem. There is, otherwise, a rift within the 
lute that turns his music into discord. 

About a year ago a facsimile reproduction of the first 
edition of “ Rasselas”” was ,published in two volumes by Mr. 
Elliot Stock. The same publisher has now issued 7he Viear 
of Wakefield, by Oliver Goldsmith: being a facsimile repro- 
duction of the first edition, published in 1766, with an intro- 
duction by Austin Dobson (2 vols.). Mr. Dobson’s preface 
contains one or two new and interesting discoveries. It has 
been hitherto supposed that Goldsmith's arrest and Johnson’s 
intervention when the manuscript of the novel was sold 
for £60 took place in 1764. It now appears, from an 
account-book in the possession of Mr. Welsh, a member 
of the firm of Griffith, Farran, and Co., that a printer 
of. Salisbury purchased a third share of “The Vicar of 
Wakefield” in 1762. There are difficulties in reconciling 
this fact with Johnson’s statements; but one of them is 
made plain by it. He told Boswell that the bookseller kept 
the manuscript by him a long time, and did not publish it 
till after the “Traveller” had appeared. That poem was 
brought out on Dec. 19, 1764, and if the “Vicar” had been 
purchased late in the same year (for there are facts to 
prove it could not have been early), then Johnson’s expression, 
“a long time,” would have less meaning. Fifteen months is 
scarcely a long period, and the Vicar of Wakefield appeared 
in March, 1776; but if there were three years and more 
between the purchase and the publication, the statement is 
explained. A copious bibliography of the novel follows 
Mr. Dobson’s preface. A dainty little edition is omitted 
from the catalogue—namely, one published by Jones 
and Co., under the name of “Diamond Classics,” and 
called also on the title-page “University edition.” The 
tiny volume has two title-pages, and, strange to say, two 
dates, one of them 1825, the other 1829. Mr. Dobson, how- 
ever, guards his readers from supposing that his list is ex- 
haustive ; but he adds that it claims to be the first of its kind. 
Little could Goldsmith forsee the enormous popularity of his 
wonderful romance, which has been translated into all 
European languages, and has charmed, and will continue to 
charm, countless readers. We observe that a new translation, 
with illustrations in colours by Poirson, forms one of the 
éditions de luxe published this season in Paris. Mr. Stock’s 
beautiful fac-simile of the first edition, which in form closely 
resembles the first edition of “Rasselas,” is deserving of a 
place in every library. 

The author of “Salad for the Solitary and the Social” 
has published a volume called Pastime Papers (Bentley), which 
he hopes may serve to lessen the general sadness of the 
age. Whether the age be sad is a question not to be dis- 
cussed here; but we fear that Mr. Saunders’ neatly-written 
essays are not half so likely to lessen melancholy as a gallop 
on horseback or a game at lawn-tennis. However, the reader 
may be grateful for these papers on a wet day, and on the 
finest of days he will find some amusement in the essays on 
“Letters and Letter-Writing,” on “The Old Masters,” and on 
“Genius in Jail.” The tone of the volume is good through- 
out, but the articles are more remarkable for the accumulation 
of interesting facts than for beauty of thought or style. 

A familiar literary form which is specially associated with 
the name of Boccaccio, has been employed by Mr. Robert 
Buchanan in his latest volume of poetry. The Larthquake ; 
or, Six Days and a Sabbath (Chatto and Windus) deals with 
life from the standing-point of doubters, Positivists, and 
orthodox believers. The Lady Barbara of Kensington, * full 
of culture to the finger tips,” receives, in her London mansion, 
all the wisdom and folly of the land. Thither flock the 
favourites of fashion, and thither, too, 

The last great traveller in Gorilla-land, 
The newest painter or musician, 
The poet latest found, and most divine, 
Flock’d, sure of worship and a cup of tea. 
But the great city is alarmed by an earthquake ; and when 
the murmur came— 
The teacup trembled in the scoffer’s hand, 
The wise looked foolish, and the lions ran, 
Lowing together, like affrighted stirks. 
So the Lady Barbara hastens back to her native Scotland, and 
the apostles of the creeds—long-haired wsthetes and long- 
winded scientists—follow her in crowds. There, under the 
summer sky, while the air is filled with summer music and 
the dove is cooing in the woods, they discuss what Barbara 
calls the “Great Problem.” A conception very similar has 
been carried out, as our readers will remember, by Mr. 
Mallock, in prose; but it is Mr. Buchanan’s aim to treat 
the beliefs of modern thinkers poetically, and, in doing 
this, he has produced, under feigned names, characters whose 
personality will be readily detected. Mr. Buchanan treats his 
argument poetically, as a poet should; but the charm of the 
work is to be found, perhaps, perce b in its accessories, and 
especially in the delicate and faithful pictures of external 
nature. These pictures are never overdrawn. To do justice to 
the poet, it would be necessary to quote long passages. But, 
as one instance of truthful representation, take the following :— 
And here the willow trailed her yellow locks 
In golden shallows, whence the kingfisher 
Flashed like a living topaz, and was gone. 
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And there, from shadowy oaks that fringed the stream, 

The squirrel stood upright and looked atus 
Witty beaded eyes ; and all the flowery banks 

Were loud with hum of bees and song of birds ; 

And often on the smooth and silent pools, - 

Brimful of golden warmth and heavenly light, 

The salmon sprang a foot into the sun, 

Sparkled in panoply of silver mail, 

And sank in the circle of his own bright leap! 


It may be added that the present volume contains the first 
three days only, but it is said to be practically complete in 
itself, ’ 
- 


